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Two ‘Books of Great Interest to 
eArcheologists. 


By ELLEN RUSSELL EMERSON. 


Indian Myths; 


Or, Legends, Traditions, and Symbols of the Abo- 
rigines of America compared with those of Other 
Countries, including Hindostan, Egypt, Persia, 
Assyria, and China. With numerous plates and 
diagrams. 8vo, gilt top, $5.00. 

“The myths are grouped under various heads. Thus 
there is one chapter containing myths in regard to 
birds; others, those concerning the serpent, the stars, 
and the sun. Among the most interesting are the 
legends of the dead. We have the beliefs in regard to 
the origin of evil and its personification, and those in 
regard to the Great Spirit. These themes are only a 
few among those that are represented in the book. 
The work is very largely illustrated, especially by re- 
productions of the symbols used by the Indians; al- 
though some larger pictures are given, representing 
Indian ceremonials and priests. . . . In a word, we 
have here a storehouse of what is most interesting and 
important in regard to the subject treated. The work 
is made complete by a very copious index.”—The Chris- 
tian Regisiter, Boston. 


Masks, Heads, and Faces. 


With some Considerations respecting the Rise and 
Development of Art. With many illustrations. 
8vo, $4.00. 

This unique book shows the inception of the idea of 
portraiture, and that the construction of masks origi- 
nated in emulation of the gods. Ceremonial dances 
are described, — these are the drama of the gods, the 
earliest masquerade; and there is a chapter on comedy. 

Masks, pictographs, and hieroglyphic writing, ideal 
faces, with the series of heads of Mexican gods in their 
insignia from the Codex Rememsis, give a unique char- 
acter to the volume. The book has many illustrations, 
among which lion and bird masks, Hellenic and Mexi- 
can, are conspicuous. There are Egyptian and Assyr- 
ian heads, faces of the Renaissance, the rare head of 
Christ by Puget, Heads of Zeus, Pompeiian mural 
decorations, groups of Indian dancers, the ghost-mask, 
and many others. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


ELIZABETH: CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST. 
By Marr Crm, author of “Adventures of a Fair 
Rebel,” “In Beaver Cove,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
jerer, 50 cents. 
deals with the career of a refined and deeply 
religous who leaves her home in the Georgia mountains 
the object of conve the world to Christian Science. 
The true aims and spirit of Christian Science are set forth by 
Miss Crim in a manner calculated to do away with many 
impressions. 
STORIES FROM THE RABBIS. 
By Asram §S. Isaacs, Ph.D., Professor of German and 
Hebrew in the University of the City of New York. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Dr. lennes has gathered from the Talmud and Midrash a 
most itor in ge Sal prose, “This book isa. stories, and has 
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THE ART OF SKETCHING. 

By G. Frarront, with fifty illustrations from drawings 
by the author. Translated from the French, by 
Ciara Bexx. With preface by Epwiy Bate, R.1. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

This little book will be found invaluable to amateurs in 


black and white, and of service and interest to artists 
and those desiring a text-book on this branch of art. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


THE £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE, AND NEW 
SKETCHES. 
By Marx Twarn. With frontispiece. Small 8vo, 
cloth, $1 00; "Mat Tee leather, $1.50. 


Courier,”’ “A ln to een Victoria,” * pans t Ships, 
“The 6 rman Chicago,” ana Literary Fossil.” 


TENTING ON THE PLAINS. 
By EizasetH B. Custer, author of “ Boots and 
Saddles.” New cheap edition. Illustrated, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Thi edition is rinted from new with the original 
Satan and cmon A oe ooie appropriate cover. 
It is one of Mrs. Goaberte, tant bod Sea ae ee 
ably compared with her ‘*‘ Boots and Saddles 


THE LEGENDS AND MYTHS OF HAWAII: 

The Fables and Folk-Lore of a Strange People. Edited, 
with an introduction, by Hon. R. M. Daaeett, late 
U. S. Minister to the Hawaiian Islands. An octavo 
volume of 530 Two steel portraits, and 
twenty-five other beautiful illustrations. 


Scholars will read this book with interest, as it is an in- 
ar cai tamale al saunas lei aoe aay eae 
sofa , now n e 
a dhanen Soabing ta uaniiten summanses. . 


Our publications are sold by all booksellers or mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & COMPANY, 
No. 67 Firra Avenue, New York Crry. 
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MACMILLAN AND Co.’S NEW BOOKS. 








Now Ready. Vol. I. of the New Revised and Enlarged Edition of 
the Right Hon. JAMES ‘BRYCE’S Great Work, 


THE 


American Commonwealth. 


By THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., 
Author of “The Holy Empire”; M. P. for Aberdeen. 
In Two Vols., Large 12mo. Third Edition. Revised throughout, and for the greater part Rewritten. 


Vol. I., $1.75 net. 


Vol. I1., in Press. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ His work rises at once to an eminent place among 
studies of great nations and their institutions. It is, so 
far as America goes, a work unique in scope, spirit, and 
knowledge. There is nothing like it anywhere extant, 
nothing that approaches it. . Without exaggeration, 
it may be called the most considerable and gratifying 
tribute that has yet been bestowed upon us by an En- 

and, perhaps, by even England herself. . . . 

despairs in an attempt to give, in a single newspa- 

per article, an adequate account of a work so infused 

with knowledge and sparkling with suggestion. . . . 

Every thoughtful American will read it, and will long 

hold in grateful remembrance its author’s name.”—New 
York Times. 

“As we can hardly conceive of any influence more 
likely to help in forming a right judgment on these mo- 
mentous subjects than that of so wise, so temperate, and 
so able a discussion of American institutions as Profes- 
sor Bryce has here given us, we repeat the wish that it 
may find its way to the library of every patriotic citi- 
zen, and be studied with earnest care.”—N. Y. Evening 
Post. (Second notice.) 

« All too brief and inadequate as this review may be, 
it indicates the lofty tone and impartial spirit of a work 
that takes instant rank as the keenest critique and most 
trustworthy description of our social and political life. 
The only way to enjoy such a work is to read every line 
of it.”—Philadelphia Press. 

“We understate the facts when we say that De Tocque- 
ville’s survey of our political and social framework can- 
not be compared, in point of wide knowledge and wise 
comment, with ‘The American Commonwealth’ by James 
Bryce.”—New York Sun. 





“ This work will be invaluable . . . to the American 
citizen who wishes something more than a superficial 
knowledge of the political system under which he lives 
and of thé differences between it and those of other 
countries. . . . The fact is that no writer has ever at- 
tempted to present so comprehensive an account of our 
political system, founded upon such length of observa- 
tion, enriched with so great a mass of detail, and so 
thoroughly practical in its character. . . . We have 
here a storehouse of political information regarding 
America such as no other writer, American or other, has 
ever provided in one work. . . . It will remain a stand- 
ard even for the American reader.” -—N. Y. Tribune. 


“On this side of the Atlantic it is recognized as the 
most remarkable among English books for the accuracy 
of its statements, its fairness of judgment, and its clear- 
ness of comprehension; while by the English press it is 
regarded as the most sagacious and important study of 
the subject since De Tocqueville’s ‘ Democracy in Amer- 
ica,’ which appeared more than half a century ago.”— 
Public Opinion. 

“Written with full knowledge by a distinguished En- 
glishman to dispel vulgar prejudices and to help kin- 
dred people to understand each other better, Professor 
Bryce’s work is in a sense an embassy of peace, a mes- 
sage of good-will from one nation to another.”—Lon- 
don Times. 

“The event of the year in the literary world takes 
place to-day in the publication by Messrs. Macmillan of 
Mr. Bryce’s monumental work on ‘ The American Com- 
monwealth,’ . . . a work remarkable alike for pene- 
tration of judgment, for felicity of style, and for solid- 
ity of research.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Macmillan § Co.'s List of Books by American Authors will be sent free by mail, postpaid, upon application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Pusiisners, New Yorx Crry. 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN SPEECH. 


The coming conquests of the English language 
constitute a theme much favored in the discussions 
of debating societies and the orations of college 
commencements. With anyone born to our En- 
glish speech it must, indeed, be a matter of pride 
that the language of Shakespeare should have won 
a secure foothold in North America and South 
Africa, in India, in Australia, and in the isles of 
the sea. But the pride thus gratified by a super- 
ficial view of the growth already achieved and 
the growth probably to be recorded in the years 
to come is tempered when, upon closer observa- 
tion, we realize that this extension in area of the 
English language is likely to have deterioration 
in quality for a concomitant. However desirable 
may be the increased use of our language by the 
nations of the earth, we cannot regard with equa- 
nimity the tendency of the language, in its territo- 
rial extensions, to assume corrupt dialectic forms. 

The power of literature to give fixity to speech 
is very great, but we cannot blindly count upon it 
for the impossible. The language of Italy was 
cast in definite mould by the genius of Dante, and 
it still retains the impress given it six centuries ago, 
but we must recollect that this language has never 
been called upon to meet the test of transplantation 
to another soil, and adoption by a mixed, and in 
part, therefore, an alien race. So the English lan- 
guage, in its native environment, is still substan- 
tially the language created by Chaucer and Shake- 
speare, but observers are not wanting who declare 
that the English language, transplanted to the 
American continent, is undergoing radical changes, 
and becoming a dialect of the parent form of speech. 
Of course we are not to expect anything like a 
repetition of the process by which the Latin lan- 
guage, crossing Alps and Pyrenees, underwent first 
corruption and then transformation. The solidarity 
of modern civilization makes that impossible. All 
countries having a common language are linked 
together by bonds that will never permit the speech 
of one to become unintelligible to the inhabitants 
of the other. 

But, while retaining a common intelligibility, it 
is quite possible for the offsets of our language to 
become so differentiated one from the other that 
they may fairly be described as dialects, and this 
is a danger which everyone familiar with what is 
best and noblest in our common literary inheritance 
will be quick to appreciate. We do not now refer 
to the incorporation of those new words made neces- 
sary by a new environment, and illustrated by the 
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Pacific coast stories of Mr. Harte, the Indian tales 
of Mr. Kipling, and the novels and poems of Aus- 
tralian writers. Nor do we refer to those develop- 
ments of idiom taken on by all living languages, and 
the necessary sign of their vitality. But we do re- 
fer to the mushroom growths of speech that spring 
up everywhere among us, the modes of expression 
that result from mere slovenliness of mind, and 
find no warrant either in the genius of the language 
or in the necessities of the situation. These linguis- 
tie abortions are encouraged by a press unworthy 
of its function because unfaithful to its trust, and 
accepted by an easy-going and uncritical public, too 
eager in its desire for the new thing, and too heed- 
less in its tolerance of the short cut which generally 
means incomplete expression, of the barbarism which 
usually defeats the very purpose of expression. 

The language that is spoken by the people of this 
country is the language that is read in their popular 
literature — in their newspapers, magazines, and 
paper-covered novels — and is not a language in 
which they have reason to take pride. The great 
bulk of the writing done for our newspapers is done 
by uneducated persons, and offends every instinct 
of literary decency. A higher standard is offered 
by the best of our magazines, but few can resist the 
temptation of a well-known name, and any sort of 
notoriety is a passport to the pages of all but three 
or four of them. The oldest and for many years 
the most dignified of our reviews has been degraded 
to the level of the sensational daily paper, and 
offers to its readers of to-day as few well-written 
pages as it offered of ill-written pages to its readers 
of a generation ago. Of the kind of English in 
which most of our popular novels are written the 
less that is said the better. But we may remark 
that the realistic tendency of recent fiction has to 
answer, among many other sins, for that of fasten- 
ing upon the minds of its readers the grossest sole- 
cisms of uneducated speech. Anything is permiss- 
ible in the conversations of its characters, for is it 
not the function of Realism to represent people as 
they act and speak? So the illiterate writer has 
only to select his types of characters from the un- 
educated crowd, and is then free to pen the sort of 
English to which he is accustomed. If, by chance, 
the “ piebald jargon” which he places upon their 
lips passes over into the descriptive and other pas- 
sages in which the writer speaks for himself, the 
average reader will hold the offence of little weight, 
if it even attracts his attention. 

The degradation of the American language from 
the high standard still measurably preserved in the 
parent country is a phenomenon of the gravest sig- 
nificance. We are not now concerned with the 
quibbling about “ Americanisms ” and “ Briticisms ” 
that has supplied amusement to many ingenious 
controversialists. There is about as much to say 
upon one side of that question as upon the other, 
and the game appears to be drawn. The question 


now before us is not that of certain objectionable 
loeutions—whether their origin be English or Amer- 





ican; it is the far more serious question of how 
far the American language has become an inferior 
dialect of the English. Those of our writers who 
resent any imputation of this sort usually ignore 
the real question altogether. They seek to divert 
attention from it either by childish tw quoque argu- 
ments, or by resort to vague generalizations upon 
the fluctuations to which all living languages are 
subject. They eloquently oppose “the wild flowers 
of speech, plucked betimes with the dew still on 
them, humble and homely and touching,” to “the 
waxen petals of rhetoric as a schoolmaster arranges 
them.” To the writer who has arrayed for us 
these touchingly contrasted figures “the grammar- 
ian, the purist, the pernicketty stickler for trifles, 
is the deadly foe of good English, rich in idioms 
and racy of the soil.” That American English is, 
on the whole, as good as any other, that its pecul- 
iarities are but the evidences of a healthful vitality, 
is the sum of the plea urged by these zealous lin- 
guistic patriots. 

But the question is not to be thus flippantly dis- 
posed of. Dr. Fitzedward Hall, who is, we must re- 
member, an American, although he has lived in 
England for many years, replies to the sort of apol- 
ogists above cited in the following emphatic terms : 
“With those who, either from denseness of ignor- 
ance or from esthetic insensibility, deliver them- 
selves in this uncritical fashion, it would be squan- 
dering words to argue: they must be left to perish 
in their pravity.” And he goes on to say: “ More 
or less as much as the language of Scotland, Amer- 
ican English, as a whole, has already come to be a 
dialect ; and day by day it entitles itself more and 
more to that designation.” These quotations are 
taken from an article published by Dr. Hall in the 
London “ Academy ” after it had been declined by 
“two American periodicals.” The greater part of 
the article is devoted to a list of “locutions which 
go far to realize finished debasement,” taken from 
a book by one of our better American writers. 
Although exception may be taken to some of Dr. 
Hall’s illustrations, the majority of them are clearly 
examples of bad English. That it is difficult for 
an American to avoid writing bad English he freely 
admits, and the passage in which the admission is 
made, althcugh somewhat long, is of so great inter- 
est that it deserves to be reproduced here in full. 
“Tf egotism for a moment is pardonable, no false 
shame deters me from avowing that, though I have 
lived away from America upwards of forty-six 
years, I feel, to this hour, in writing English that I 
am writing a foreign language, and that, if not in- 
cessantly on my guard, I am in peril of stumbling. 
Nor will it be amiss for any American, when ex- 
perimenting like myself, to feel as I do, and never 
to relax his vigilance, if he would not every now 
and then reveal himself, needlessly and to his prej- 
udice, as an exotic. Not for five minutes can he 
listen to the conversation of his fellow-countrymen, 
or for that length of time read one of their news- 
papers, or one of such books as they usually write, 
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without exposure to the influence of some expres- 
sion which is not standard English. Try as he will 
to resist this influence, successful resistance to it is 
well-nigh impossible. On the other hand, if he is in- 
different about resisting it, his fancied English will, 
a thousand to one, be chequered with solecisms, 
erudenesses, and piebald jargon, of the sort which 
the pages of Mrs. Stowe, Mr. E. P. Roe, and Mr. 
Howells have rendered familiar. In short, the lan- 
guage of an American is, all but inevitably, more 
or less dialectal.” That Dr. Hall speaks with au- 
thority few will be bold enough to dispute. And, 
although he does not suggest any definite remedy 
for the insidious disease that has attacked our lan 
guage, he clearly believes that remedies are yet 
available. A century from now, he says, our pop- 
ulation will be several times that of Great Britain. 
“Circumstances generated by unprecedented com- 
binations have entailed on us a recognizable dialect, 
and one which is rapidly developing. Whether it 
is fated to remain a dialect is a hazardous specula- 
tion. Yet, unless we chance to breed a matter of 
half a dozen Shakespeares and Miltons, it will 
hardly, without great purification, reach the dignity 
of a substantive language. But, be its eventual 
status what it may, that which should especially 
weigh with us is its unquestionable destiny to serve 
as the mother-tongue of hundreds of millions. To- 
wards the shaping of it, so that our successors shall 
do us credit, we can contribute consciously. Most 
surely it behoves us, therefore, to take measures, 
and take them promptly, to the end that, so far as 
may prove feasible, its evolution be controlled by 
proficients in knowledge and taste, and not by sciol- 
ists and vulgarians.” 

What these measures should be, we are left to 
determine. Half a century ago, writing, mutatis 
mutandis, upon the same subject, Schopenhauer 
proposed in all seriousness that the State should 
take a hand in the matter, and establish a system 
of linguistic censorship of the press, with penalties 
for the misuse of words, for syntactical errors, and 
for “impudent mockery of grammar.” ‘Is the 
German language outlawed?” he exclaimed, “too 
insignificant to deserve the legal protection enjoyed 
by every dung-hill?” So heroic a remedy as this 
is hardly within our reach, and we must look for 
aid to educational systems rather than to legisla- 
tures. By wisely directed education, and by that 
alone, may we hope to come once more into secure 
possession of the rich heritage, so nearly lost, of 
the speech of Shakespeare and of Tennyson. To 
accomplish this we must improve the methods of 
our elementary education, and must make our 
higher education higher still. We must strengthen 
at all points the study of the English languages and 
literature ; we must insist upon the acquaintance, 
from childhood up, with only good models of style ; 
we must make the proper expression of thought, in 
every department of work, an aim concurrent with 
that of acquiring the special subject-matter of the 
study pursued. 











CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


Librarians will find Chicago a very interesting 
place next July. The American Library Association 
will hold its regular annual meeting at that time and 
place, and there will also be a general Congress of li- 
brarians among the gatherings provided for by the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary. The discussions that will 
be held at these meetings cannot fail to contribute to 
the progress of library economics. All the prominent 
phases of library work will be considered, and many of 
these phases, it must be remembered, are distinctly 
modern, hardly appearing within the scope of the libra- 
rian of twenty-five years ago. The Association will 
also have an interesting. exhibit in the Liberal Arts 
Building of the Exposition, including all sorts of blanks, 
record-books, catalogues, and other labor-saving devices, 
as well as plans and photographs of modern library 
buildings. Perhaps the most useful part of the exhibit 
will be the model library of 5,000 volumes, arranged by 
the officers of the New York State Library. This li- 
brary will be selected with great care, and shown in 
complete working order. The catalogue, which will be 
printed for distribution, will prove a useful guide in 
the formation of the public libraries that are every year 
springing up in so many of our villages and smaller cities. 
An important feature of the card catalogue of this li- 
brary will be the notes, by competent specialists, upon 
the books in some of the more important departments. 
Such a system of annotation, generally introduced and 
properly planned, would more than double the practi- 
cal usefulness of our smaller public libraries. It is 
gratifying to note the zeal with which the librarians of 
to-day are working to make really helpful the collec- 
tions of books in their custody. The size of a library 
is really a matter of far less importance than the sys- 
tem by which it is catalogued and its contents made 
available for intelligent use. 

The library of the late M. Renan is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Theodore Stanton : “The whole library 
contains about ten thousand volumes, some three or 
four thousand of which are devoted to Biblical and 
Oriental subjects, and were the tools used by Renan in 
the production of his principal works. This portion of 
the collection is peculiarly valuable because only a 
scholar like Renan could have brought it together. 
Again, several of the volumes are out of print, while there 





| are many pamphlets of great rarity, presentation copies 


printed for private circulation among university profes- 
sors and treating some special recondite subject. This 
part of the library, which, at Renan’s special request, 
will not be broken up, but be sold to a single purchaser, 
is complete in itself and would be found exceedingly 
useful by all students of the Oriental languages or re- 
ligious exegesis in its largest sense. The labor of pre- 
paring the catalogue has been going on all the winter 
under the immediate eye of Mme. Renan, and the 
manuscript is now ready for the printer.” It would be 
very desirable to secure this collection for the United 
States, and “ manifest destiny” points to Chicago as 
the place where it would be of the greatest ultimate 
usefulness. We trust that the Newberry Library or 
the University of Chicago may see fit to take steps 
towards obtaining this collection. 

Professor Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, LL.D., who 
has recently completed the third course of lectures on 
the Turnbull foundation at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, is one of the first among living classical scholars. 
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His childhood had all the associations of classical learn- 
ing, and two of his brothers were distinguished for their 
scholarship in this field. While a student at Trinity 
College, Dublin, Mr. Tyrrell won many honors, and was 
elected to a fellowship at the age of twenty-three. He 
afterwards became professor of Latin, and finally suc- 
ceeded Dr. Ingram as Regius Professor of Greek, the 
position he now occupies. His published works include 
“The Correspondence of Cicero” (in connection with 
Professor Purser), editions of the “Bacche” and 
«“ Troades ” of Euripides, an edition of the “ Miles Glor- 
iosus ” of Plautus, an English translation of the “ Achar- 
nians” of Aristophanes, and “ Hesperidum Susurri,” a 
volume of translations into Greek and Latin verse. He 
has also contributed a number of articles to the En- 
glish reviews, the most noteworthy being a “ dialogue of 
the dead,” entitled “The Old School of Classics and 
the New,” which appeared in the “ Fortnightly ” for Jan- 
uary, 1888. In this dialogue Madvig and Bentley are 
the principal speakers, the younger scholar giving to 
the elder an account of the modern course of classical 
learning. The dialogue is exceedingly brilliant in style, 
and embodies a vigorous satirical attack upon the work 
and methods of Professor A. H. Sayce. Professor 
Tyrrell’s lectures at the Johns Hopkins University had 
for their subject “The Growth and Influence of Latin 
Poetry,” and were eight in number. Professor Tyrrell 
was in Chicago April 11 as the guest of the Twentieth 
Century Club, and read one of his lectures (the “ Vir- 

il”) before that Society. He also lectured before the 

Jniversity of Chicago. He is accompanied upon his 
American journey by Mrs. Tyrrell, a daughter of Dr. 
Shaw, Senior Fellow of Trinity College. 


The recent death of Madame Venturi removes 
one of the few remaining members of the group of 
English men and women whose names are indissolubly 
associated with that of Mazzini. Madame Venturi’s 
memoir of Mazzini, published under the modest initials, 
«“E. A. V.,” is one of the best and most sympathetic 
accounts left us of the life of the great Italian patriot. 
The author, who married an Italian, was a Miss As- 
hurst, the daughter of a well-known English lawyer. 
At the time of Mazzini’s short-lived but glorious Ro- 
man triumvirate of 1849, Madame Venturi went to 
Rome as the bearer of a large sum of money raised in 
England by the friends of Italian liberty. Her devo- 
tion to Mazzini and to his sacred cause was unfailing 
and sincere, and her memory, like those of Mr. Swin- 
burne and Mrs. Hamilton King, will be long cherished 
by Mazzinians. 

The following, from a London paper, is certainly 
one of the curiosities of advertising: “A gentleman of 
means, excellent social position, novelist of repute, 
great traveller, linguist, aged forty-two, name honor- 
ably known throughout Europe, who, although having 
seores of ‘so-called friends’ in all hemispheres, singu- 
larly feels his lonely position on the stormy ocean of 
life, would like to meet with a gentleman or lady of 
refinement and liberal views, having literary and ar- 
tistic tastes, and who could take interest in his work. 
He would either propose to board and reside in well- 
appointed house, London, country, or any part of France 
or Italy, where he could work undisturbed, and con- 
tribute a fixed monthly or yearly sum, or arrangements 
could be made in sharing his superior residence, situ- 
ated in the most fashionable locality of the metropolis, 
as well as small but artistically furnished villa abroad, 
located in the loveliest part of Europe. Preference 





given to one who could assist him in his work, and act 
as literary amanuensis. Only those of his own position 
in life need apply, in strictest confidence, to, etc.” 

Mr. Henry Blackburn, in a recent lecture on “The 
Book of the Future,” said that the English people were 
not an artistic nation, and instead of getting better they 
appeared to be rapidly getting worse. The author of 
the present day was losing the sincerity and the indi- 
viduality which ought to characterize him. Clothed in 
a degrading, characterless costume, which took all ap- 
pearance of manliness and suppleness from his figure, liv- 
ing in houses and in cities in which nearly everything or- 
nate or beautiful had been stolen, borrowed, or copied 
from another country or period, the man of letters was 
found engaged in the production of books in which, as 
far as the mechanical parts were concerned, nearly every- 
thing was a sham. The nineteenth century author’s 
love for the literature of the past had led him to imitate 
not only the style but the outward aspect of old books. 
He produced in his books a series of frauds; the en- 
gravings, the so-called “ hand-made ” paper with its rough 
edge, the vellum binding, and the gold illuminations on 
the cover were all frauds. What they should aim at in 
the book of the future was the artistic effect and bal- 
ance of the page; and the harmony of writing and or- 
nament should be one of the principal charms. 





WALTON’S ANGLER, AND ITS 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


On Monday, May the ninth, in the year of grace 
and of revolution sixteen hundred and fifty-three, 
appeared on the last page of “The Perfect Diur- 
nal,” published in London, a modest advertisement 
which read as follows : 

“The Compleat Angler, or the Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation, being a discourse of Fish and Fishing, not 
unworthy the perusal of most anglers; of eighteen 
pence price. Written by Iz. Wa. Also the known 
play of the Spanish Gipsee, never till now published. 
Both printed for Richard Marriot, to be sold at his 
shop in Saint Dunstan’s Church-yard, Fleet street.” 
But little more than four years had passed since 

Charles was beheaded. Only three weeks before, 

Cromwell, at the head of a company of musketeers, 

had dissolved the Rump Parliament; and a few 

months later he was declared Lord Protector of the 

Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Amid such turbulent scenes was composed, and 

thus was modestly ushered into the world of letters, 

the most perfect pastoral which the English language 
has yet produced. One may imagine here and 
there a quiet brother of the angle, whose eye had 
been attracted by this advertisement, wending his 
way through Fleet Street, elbowed by Cromwell’s 

grim-visaged Ironsides, to Marriot’s little shop in 

Saint Dunstan’s Church-yard, and there investing 

his eighteen pence in the little volume, clad in 

homely brown calf, which was to achieve immor- 
tality for its author. 

The exquisitely engraved vignette that adorns 
the title-page is still a marvel of beauty to all col- 
lectors. A pair of quaintly-carved dolphins above 
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and another below the scroll on which is engraved 
the title, are flanked on either side with pendant 
strings of fish, strung exactly as we used to string 
them in our boyish days. Below the title and pre- 
ceding the name of printer and publisher, are the 
words : 

«Simon Peter said, I go a-fishing: and they said, we 

also will go with thee. John, 21, 3.” 
Half-a-dozen quaint plates of fish, scattered through- 
out the two hundred and forty-six pages, and the 
angler’s song inverted at page two hundred and 
seventeen, in this as in the later editions published 
during Walton’s life, are the only other distinctive 
marks of the volume. This edition has now be- 
come one of the rarest of English books, and happy 
is the collector who numbers it among his treasures. 
A copy was sold at Sotheby’s sale in London last 
March, for three hundred and ten pounds; and the 
price is steadily advancing,— if, indeed, there may 
be said to be a steady advance in the price of a 
book which is offered only at intervals of many 
years. Six copies are known to exist in this coun- 
try, two being the property of Mr. Dean Sage, of 
Albany, one of Mr. Levi Z. Leiter, of Washington, 
one of Mr. R. M. Whipple, of Chicago, one of Mr. 
L. D. Alexander, of New York, and one of the 
writer of this article. : 

The second edition appeared in 1655, the work 
having been substantially rewritten by Walton, and 
enlarged to three hundred and fifty-five pages, with 
a table of contents added. The book is prefaced 
with divers complimentary poems by half-a-dozen 
writers, who express their appreciation of Walton’s 
labors in halting rhymes ; while one Henry Bagley, a 
learned Master of Arts, not otherwise known tofame, 
pours forth his praise in Latin verse equally uncer- 
tain in quantity and quality. This edition is per- 
haps even rarer than the first, only three copies be- 
ing known to exist in this country. One of these, 
in the original binding and in perfect condition, 
adorns the collection of the writer, another is the 
property of Mr. Sage, and the third is in Mr. Al- 
exander’s collection. 

The third edition appeared in 1661, being also 
published, like its two predecessors, by Richard 
Marriot. Soon after its appearance the sale of the 
book seems to have been transferred from Marriot 
to Simon Gape, who published the rest of the edi- 
tion, with a new title-page, in 1664. But slight 
changes appeared in this edition as compared with 
the second, the principal addition being a chapter 
upon the laws of angling. 

The fourth edition was published in 1668, being 
printed, as stated upon the title-page, for Richard 
Marriot, and sold by Charles Harper at his shop 
next door to the Crown, near Sergeant’s Inn, in 
Chancery Lane. Although stated to be much cor- 
rected and enlarged, it is only a paginary reprint of 
the third edition. 

The fifth edition appeared in 1676, being also 
published by Marriot. Part I. consists of Walton 
proper, Part II. being the first edition of “The 





Compleat Angler by Charles Cotton. Being instruc- 
tions how to angle for trout and grayling in a clear 
stream.” Upon the title-page of Cotton appears the 
interlaced cipher or monogram of the combined in- 
itials of Walton and Cotton. The same cipher is 
said to have been engraved over the door of Cot- 
ton’s fishing-lodge upon the banks of the River Dove, 
where the two staunch friends fished together. This 
house was still standing as late as 1824. With 
these was also bound the fourth edition of “The 
Experienced Angler: or Angling Improved, by Col. 
Robert Venables,” the three being sold collectively 
or separately as suited the taste and purse of the 
purchaser. The union of Walton and Cotton in 
this edition has continued unbroken in all succeed- 
ing editions. Cotton’s treatise, although written in 
great haste and within a period of about ten days, 
at the request of Walton, is not unworthy of associa- 
tion with the work of his great predecessor, and 
they have never since been divorced. Poor Ven- 
ables, however, appears in connection with Walton 
for the first and last time in the fifth edition only. 
Indeed the literary merit of his work is not such as 
to insure its permanent association with Walton, 
and his book is valuable only to the bibliopole and 
collector. Its first edition, published in 1662, al- 
though of far less value, is quite as rare as the first 
or second Walton. Venables had served with dis- 
tinction as a colonel in the Parliamentary army 
under Cromwell. So high did he stand in the con- 
fidence of the latter that, during the Protectorate, 
he was sent in command of a military expedition to 
the West Indies, which, unfortunately for his mili- 
tary reputation, resulted most disastrously. Re- 
turning to England, he was imprisoned with Penn 
in the Tower of London. After his liberation he 
seems to have retired from public gaze and to have 
betaken himself to the pleasures of rural life. 

The five editions here described comprise what 
are known as the original Waltons, all of which were 
published in his life-time ; and they are now of al- 
most priceless value. But three complete sets of 
the five are known to exist in this country,— the 
libraries of Mr. Alexander, of Mr. Sage, and of the 
writer, each containing one of the three. Seven years 
after the publication of the last of these editions, 
Walton laid down his pen, as he had long since laid 
down his rod, dying December 15, 1683, at the age 
of ninety. He was buried in Winchester Cathedral, 
where a slab of black marble, inscribed with rude 
doggerel, for two hundred years marked his rest- 
ing place. In 1888, as a result of an appeal to 
the anglers of England, through the columns of 
“The London Fishing Gazette,” sufficient funds 
were raised with which to erect a beautiful statue 
to his memory, to be placed in the great screen of 
Winchester Cathedral. 

Walton’s long life covers a period equally memor- 
able in English history and in English letters. He 
witnessed the stormy scenes of the Civil War, the Pro- 
tectorate, and the Restoration. Twenty-two years 
of age when Shakespeare died, he was the contem- 
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porary of Dryden, and had known Ben Jonson, 
Chillingworth, and Drayton. . He was the intimate 
friend of Sir Henry Wotton, and of Dr. John 
Donne, Dean of Saint Paul’s, whose lives, with those 
of Richard Hooker, George Herbert, and Dr. San- 
derson, he afterwards wrote. He died just as Addi- 
son, Steele, and Swift were coming upon the stage. 

Sixty-seven years passed after his death before 
the appearance of a new edition of his work, when 
in 1750 one Moses Browne — originally a pen-cut- 
ter, later a priest, and something of a prig withal, 
— published a new edition, in which he professed 
to prune away what he was pleased to term the in- 
accuracies and redundancies of good old Izaak. 
In the preface to this edition Browne says that it 
was prepared “at the instigation of an ingenious 
and learned friend whose judgment of men and of 
books is sufficiently established by his own writings 
in the opinion of the world, Mr. Saml. Johnson, 
author of the folio dictionary of the English lan- 
guage, who may probably on another occasion 
oblige the public with the life of Mr. Walton.” 
Unfortunately for that public, Johnson never com- 
pleted his promised life, although Boswell more 
than once records Johnson’s admiration for Walton. 

Browne published three editions in all, his work 
overlapping that of John Hawkins, whose first edi- 
tion, which appeared in 1760, was followed by half 
a dozen others during his life, and has formed the 
basis of numerous subsequent editions. From this 
time onward editions multiplied so rapidly that they 
now number considerably more than a hundred. 
From among the long list may be mentioned the cel- 
ebrated Bagster edition of 1808; the numerous 
editions of John Major, beginning in 1823 ; and the 
superb Pickering edition of 1836, in two octavo vol- 
umes. This edition was seven years in prepara- 
tion, and in typography and illustration it surpasses 
all its predecessors. The one-hundredth, or the 
Lea and Dove edition, published in London in 
1888, edited by Mr. R. B. Marston, of “The Fish- 
ing Gazette,” surpasses all others in typography 
and illustration. 

Among the many American editions, that of 
Wiley & Putnam, in 1847, is the pioneer. It was 
edited by the Rev. George W. Bethume, himself a 
life-long angler and collector of angling literature. 
Bethume’s bibliographical preface is a scholarly and 
appreciative tribute to his great master, and no ed- 
itor, English or American, has contributed more of 
real value to the literature of Walton. Among 
other American editions may be mentioned the 
rare edition of Little, Brown & Company, of 1866, 
of which only one hundred copies were printed ; 
and the elegant edition of 1889 by the same pub- 
lishers. The latter is prefaced with an introduc- 
tion by James Russell Lowell, which is at once crit- 
ical, sympathetic, and appreciative. The unpre- 
tentious but excellent edition of Mr. Edward Gil- 
pin Johnson, published last year, is also one to be 
highly commended. 








To have survived the pains and perils of a hun- 
dred years of editing and re-editing, good, bad, and 
indifferent, is perhaps one of the surest proofs that 
Walton has achieved immortality. With all the 
erudition and learned annctations with which these 
many editors have surrounded and obscured his 
text, the pure gold still shines through the dross 
with which it is encumbered. For the charm of 
Walton is peculiarly his own. It is the charm of 
simplicity, as artless indeed and as simple as “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe” or “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Of 
art there is absolutely none in his pellucid pages. 
He leads us through English meadows, by the side 
of English streams, and is as artless, as charming, 
and as true to nature as are the simple pastoral 
scenes which he describes and from which he drew 
his inspiration. 

Charles Lamb, writing to Coleridge, October 28, 
1796, says: 

«“ Among all your quaint readings, did you ever light 

upon ‘ Walton’s Compleat Angler’? I asked you the 
question once before. It breathes the very spirit of inno- 
cence, purity, and simplicity of heart; there are many 
choice old verses interspersed in it; it would sweeten a 
man’s temper at any time to read it; it would chris- 
tianize every discordant, angry passion; pray make 
yourself acquainted with it.” 
A hundred years have passed since Lamb wrote 
these words and the charm of Walton still endures. 
“ Age cannot wither him nor custom stale his in- 
finite variety.” And the benediction of his closing 
lines still rests with loving tenderness “upon all 
that are lovers of virtue; and dare trust in his 
providence, and be quiet, and go a-angling.” 


James L. Hien. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE PASSION FOR REALISM, AND WHAT IS TO 
COME OF IT. 


(To the Editor of Tue Drt.) 


I have read with much interest Major Kirkland’s ar- 
ticle on “ Realism and Other Isms,” in your issue of 
Feb. 16, and also the contributions in reply of Messrs. 
Hale, Edmonds, Dow, and Field, in subsequent issues. 
Some further thoughts on the question may be of inter- 
est to your readers. 

Goethe in one of his delightful Essays on Art com- 

the amateur who wishes a work of art to be a 
JSacsimile of nature in order that he may enjoy it in a 
thoroughly natural way, to the pet ape who was found 
eagerly examining the plates in a Natural History and 
greedily devouring the pictured beetles. This is, in- 
deed, a hard stroke at deceptive Realism, but not un- 
deserved. A picture so realistic that we take it for the 
reality pictured is no more fine art than a mirror so 
clear that we crash into it by mistake. The pictorial for- 
gery of nature which deceives the expert is, of course, 
a marvel, but one more fit for the dime museum than 
for the art gallery. At the best such a production is 
but the bastard offspring of Art, sustaining to it much 
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the same relation as ventriloquism to Oratory or ono- 
matopoetic jingle to Poetry; and while this realistic 
artifice will always please the multitude, it will ever be 
discriminated from true art by the intelligent amateur. 

But this illusory art is essentially opposed to science; 
and the scientific Realist aims not at a perfect mimicry of 
reality but at a perfect record of facts. The represen- 
tation is not to be confounded with the thing repre- 
sented but to be compared, and thus seen to be a com- 
plete and accurate register. The facts, all the facts, 
and nothing but the facts, is the motto of this Realism. 
The more timid Realist, Major Kirkland, for instance, 
would omit some facts as either improper or unimport- 
ant to tell, but the thorough-going Realist allows no 
selection, no toning down, no touching up, no interpre- 
tation intellectual or emotional, but insists that art, lit- 
erary or pictorial, must be minutely true to all the facts. 
Such undiscriminating Realism we see in some of Tol- 
stoi’s novels, where nothing is too trifling or too dis- 
gusting to be omitted, but all is given with photographic 
fulness; where descriptions become inventories, scenes, 
interviews, and characters, persons. 

Whither now will this science-born craving for reality 
lead art? How, judging from present indications, will 
art be transformed in order to sate this ruling passion 
of our time ? 

Perfect assurance of actuality is only attained by me- 
chanical transcripts of facts. Hence, as the longing 
for the real becomes more and more exacting we may 
expect every novel te be prefaced by an affidavit that 
every word has been taken from actual life by phono- 
graphic record and that the descriptions are attested by 
photographs, thus making the whole legally and scien- 
tifically verifiable. We shall thea be besieged at every 
turn by the litterateur and artist eager for material and 
armed with camera and phonograph. Hidden auto- 
matic machines will catch the unwary in every word 
and act: walls will have ears and ceilings eyes, and 
even the billows of the sea may be fitted with apparatus 
to register every object and sound coming within range. 
But not only will sights and sounds be accurately re- 
corded for the use of the artist of the future, but also 
tastes, odors, and sensations of touch; the whole sense- 
life of man and all which finds expression through it 
will thus become available. In the coming age of sci- 
ence, a contrivance will accompany every individual 
from birth to death to fully record the whole life of 
action and sensation, so that we may be enabled to re- 
enact any life-experience in its absolute entirety. And 
not merely the individual, but through composite pho- 
tographs, phonograms, and so forth, the type also will 
be perfectly set forth. By such means we shall obtain 
a general picture of humanity far more true and im- 
pressive than Shakespeare’s, and a “ Comedie Humaine ” 
infinitely surpassing Balzac’s. What would thus be me- 
chanically done with perfect truthfulness, could never 
be obtained by the greatest artistic genius. We know 
that what seems to the savage of to-day a miracle of 
genius (as the telegraph, for instance) is a wholly nat- 
ural series; and so the art products which seem to us 
inexplicable feats of genius may, in the far higher civ- 
ilization of the future, be attained as mere mechanical 
products. 

While the passion for reality moves the average mod- 
ern to renew past events as vividly as possible, his 
greatest desire is to be put in direct connection with 
events as they actually occur, to keep in touch with all 
that is going on from day to day and hour to hour. 





Yesterday’s paper is old news, and the events of last 
month belong to ancient history. Social movements, 
which with old methods of communication would have 
required months and years for their evolution, now rise, 
mature, and die ina few weeks and even days, and hence 
every man must strain his utmost to keep up with the 


times. The telegraphic news give us a certain connec- 
tion with the multifarious and absorbing present, but it 
is far better to be at the seat of events in person. Our 
facilities for tyavel enable us to do this, and so to at- 
tain the strongest of all realization, the direct evidence 
of our own senses. A great fire or flood, an important 
political or social convention, brings multitudes by rail 
and steamer to see and hear for themselves, and we 
may expect that striking occurrences and events of great 
historic significance will be more and more witnessed 
by hosts of spectators. With greatly superior methods 
of transit, the cosmopolitan of 1992 will attain a very 
much larger proportion of his impressions of reality at 
first hand than we can now achieve. 

In the near future will also be perfected all those ex- 
tensions of sense to a distance by mechanical means 
which are the best substitutes for direct experience of 
the real. Mr. Ruskin in one of his realistic moods re- 
marks that any sensible person would exchange a pic- 
ture of Chamouni for a window which would, without 
any tedious travel, give him the view at all times. 
Now invention will surely supply this window and thus 
do away with the necessity for the picture or descrip- 
tion by establishing actual sense connection with any 
object at any distance. We have already done this in 
a measure for sound, but in the near future we shall 
not only hear to any distance, but also see, smell, 
touch, and taste. A man will then without rising from 
his chair virtually make the round of the globe. In 
the course of a few hours he will glance at the art 
treasures of the Louvre, will hear a solo from Parsifal 
at Bayreuth, will enjoy the view from the summit of 
Mount Blane, will visit St. Peter’s, will hear the muez- 
zin’s call to prayer at Cairo and see the pyramids, will 
behold the dazzling glories of the Taj and inspect a 
curio shop in Tokio, will look at the marvels of the 
Yosemite and Yellowstone Park, and hear the thunder- 
ous roar of Niagara; he will also taste the delicious 
fruits of the tropics, smell the fragrance of the sweetest 
flowers of temperate climes, and touch the softest 
fabrics of the Orient; still more, he will see the inter- 
esting men of his time,. will shake hands and converse 
with dignitaries, authors, politicians, with men great 
and low, with the most rude and most cultivated in all 
parts of the earth; all this, and perhaps much more, 
will, if we may judge from present indications, be ac- 
complished by the man of the twenty-first century in a 
few hours, and that without rising from his easy chair 
in his own home. The promise and potency of much 
of this lies in present achievements, but the insatiate 
craving for realization will doubtiess ultimately lead 
far beyond the power of our imagination to conceive. 
Literature and art, no matter how pungently Realistic, 
must ever fail and decline in competition with the re- 
sources of mechanical invention. 

Facts please the many simply by reason of their sheer 
force and reality; the crowd seek not truth but sensa- 
tion in either reality or its transcript, and in conse- 
quence they perceive only appearances and catch only 
impressions. There are those, however, who aim at a 
higher Realism, who seek for the truth of things and 
the inner reality of facts. Art, so these say, should 
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never deceptively imitate nor yet copy all the facts in 
their natural order, but it should select and arrange 
facts so as to emphasize some special truth. The aim of 
this selective Realism, in contradistinction to deceptive 
and literal Realism, is to embody the objective truth 
of facts in a living form, as is done, as Mr. Hale sug- 
gests, by Balzac in “La Peau de Chagrin.” Thus the 
novelist will classify, interpret, generalize, select, and 
compose, and give vividness by those minute touches 
which are felt, rather than consciously noted. The 
principle, however, of all this selection and manipula- 
tion is purely intellectual, to incarnate not beauty but 
truth is its aim, and hence this Realism cannot receive 
dictation from imagination, emotion, or individuality. 
For these select, magnify, minify, in a way which 
the scientific spirit must ever disallow. The scien- 
tific Realist neither proceeds from feeling nor ap- 
peals to feeling, but he aims merely to make us under- 
stand how men feel. So the novelist, as M.de Mau- 
passant informs us, should not “tell a story to amuse 
us, or to appeal to our feelings, but to compel us to re- 
flect and to understand the occult and deeper meaning 
of events.” The personal equation must also—as in 
all scientific work — be eliminated, for nothing distorts 
reality worse; and so art becomes cold and juiceless, 
entirely lacking that delicious flavor of individuality 
which delights and stimulates the mind. And even 
more does imagery lead astray from the bounds of ob- 
jective truth, and so the fair fields where fancy once 
sported and imagination roamed are barred and posted 
as unknown, and, perchance, unknowable. In the ter- 
ritory of science we find no pleasing realms of shade 
and mystery, but only wide plains garish with noon- 
day glare. 

By selective Realist I mean then any artist who pat- 
terns after realistic science in setting forth and explain- 
ing facts in a wholly unimaginative, unemotional, im- 
personal manner. Such is the novelist who tells his 
story not for its own sake, but merely as a concrete 
psychological or sociological study. His art principally 
consists in putting the facts in such a setting that they 
shall explain themselves, and give the impression of ab- 
solute fidelity to the inner and deeper reality of things. 

In deceptive Realism, art merges into artifice; in 
literal, into mechanism; in selective, into science. Se- 
lective Realism transmutes art into scientific investiga- 
tion along psychological, sociological, and kindred lines. 
And we see in every direction not only attemptr toward 
scientific art but also towards scientific religion, ethics, 
and philosophy. In fact, all departments of human 
culture are fast being swallowed up by science which 
assimilates what it can and rejects the rest. In this 
scientizing, or process of transforming into a science, the 
content is changed but the name is retained, though 
surely art turned into a science is thereby no longer 
art. Science, however, more and more strenuously de- 
mands that man should be engrossed by the passion for 
reality, that he should seek only facts and their laws 
and conform himself to them, and justifies this demand 
by claiming that the scientific age is the age of matur- 
ity, when childish thoughts, fancies, and feelings should 
be laid aside. Yet is such a point of view scientific ? 
If culture be an organic whole in its continuous devel- 
opment, and its life, like all life, be through a mani- 
fold of competing yet cotperating factors, then is the 
hypertrophy of any one organ, as of religion in the 
Middle Ages or of science in our modern time, a symp- 
tom of decay and disease rather than of healthy matur- 





ity. As man in the course of physical development 
will not outgrow the need of heart and lungs, as well 
as brain, so in his spiritual evolution, art and religion, 
as well as science, will in the long run have an ever- 
increasing function. The thralldom te science which 
threatens to obstruct full and free human development 
is but a passing phenomenon in that struggle of culture 
factors for supremacy which constitutes the higher life 
of man. 

I have sketched the nature, kinds, and tendencies of 
Realism without formally deiining truth, an impossible 
task, since in defining we assume truth — that is, we 
are, of course, seeking the true definition of truth. But 
shall we, with Mr. Hale, relate truth exclusively to 
statement and beauty to the thing? We certainly use 
the word truth to denote many accords besides the ac- 
cord of statement with fact, as when we speak of a 
plummet, a line, and a musical note as being true when 
they accord with recognized physical mathematical and 
musical standards. In 

“The bride kissed the goblet ”’ 


we may conceive the bride as being a true one and the 
goblet as a true goblet, not false but genuine; and here 
truth denotes the correspondence of appearance with 
essential nature. In a broad view coincidence with any 
standard is truth, even with a standard of untruth, as 
when we say that a Cretan or a born liar is your only 
true liar. And as to beauty, is a statement beautiful 
only “as a thing or an idea”? Rather may not an 
ugly idea be beautifully stated or vice versa? How- 
ever, a more fruitful point of view for both truth and 
beauty is the psychological. The least introspection 
assures one that the desire to accord with reality and 
the satisfaction of realizing this or any empirical accord 
is entirely distinct from esthetic emotion. Darwin 
watching a woman weeping, and writing down the sci- 
entific results of his observations for his book, the “ Ex- 
pression of the Emotions,” was surely in an entirely 
different frame of mind from the poet or painter who 
might observe the same incident, and make it the basis 
for poem or picture. The scientific and the artistic in- 
stinets, each so diverse, naturally issue in entirely di- 
verse modes of expression, and subserve diverse yet 
equally necessary functions in the economy of Culture. 

Imitative Realism counterfeits reality, literal Real- 
ism records reality, selective Realism composes from 
reality, but all agree in predominance of objective mo- 
tive, all are stimulated by the passion for the actual. 
The Realist, whatever his particular method, is always 
harking back to the external fact, is always striving to 
express, not himself, but the objective real; and as na- 
ture is everywhere equally full of reality, the realist, 
like the scientist, must not shrink from any phase as 
trivial or indecent. 

Yet at bottom reality is but an idea and ideal to which 
the Realist seeks to be true, and Realism is only a mode 
of Idealism subject to the laws and limitations of all 
idealism. The ideal is always unattainable, and the 
ideal of perfect conformity to the real is no exception. 
And the tracing and recording of events and actualities 
is, after all, inferior work. History is always greater 
than the historian, and nature than the scientist. To be 
a reality is better than to know reality, and to achieve 
a full real individual life is better and higher than 
to become a register of facts and laws. 


Hrram M. STANLEY. 
Lake Forest University, April 5, 1893. 
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NOTES OF A FRENCH LECTURER.* 


Those who have already enjoyed M. Fran- 
cisque Sarcey’s engaging bit of autobiography, 
“Souvenirs de Jeunesse,” will welcome its se- 
quel, “* Recollections of Middle Life,” a neatly- 
appointed volume of some three hundred pages, 
crisply and fluently translated by Elizabeth 
Luther Cary, and prefaced by an Introduction 
by Edward Cary. The book is, like its pre- 
decessor, chatty, anecdotal, naively egotistical, 
stamped unmistakably with the hall mark of 
Paris. M. Sarcey wears his years and his 
laurels gaily ; he has played his part, he has 
scored a success, he tells us so in the frankest 
way possible, and to those who wish to scale 
Parnassus by a like route, he tenders his coun- 
sel and best wishes. In implying that the note 
of self-satisfaction is not wanting in M. Sar- 
cey’s recital, it is fair to observe that a French- 
man’s vanity is seldom unpleasant or irritating. 
One can bear it much better, for instance, than 
the cool self-sufficiency of the Englishman, 
who simply assumes his superiority as a thing 
axiomatic and not calling for assertion. But 
Monsieur appropriates the cardinal virtues so 
lightly, so urbanely, and with such cheerful 
readiness to admit a minor merit or two in you, 
that it seems ungracious to gainsay him. One 
does not care to be outdone in politeness. 

But to return to our author, whom, by the 
way, we do not mean to charge with any very 
inordinate share of self-exaltation. M.Sarcey 
has been, as we know, professor, journalist, 
lecturer, dramatic critic, and for more than 
thirty years a member of that brilliant, if het- 
erogeneous, society in Paris which tolerates al- 
most any personal shortcoming but dulness. 
He was born in 1828, at Dourdan, and entered 
the Ecole Normale, with Taine, About, and 
d’Audegier, in 1848. He seems, at that period, 
to have fancied himself born to be a musician 
and composer; but becoming happily rid of 
the delusion before it became chronic, he sought 
and obtained an appointment in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, his first assign- 
ment being to Chaumont. At the outset of his 
professorial career, M. Sarcey seriously of- 
fended the authorities by his opposition to a 
ukase requiring professors to cut off their 
mustaches; and becoming thus, as it were, a 








* REcOLLECTIONS OF MippLE Lire. By Francisque Sar- 
cey. Translated by Elizabeth Luther Cary. With por- 
trait. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





persona non grata in the eyes of his superiors, 
we find him banished to remote and unprom- 
ising stations — Lesneven, Rodez, Gresnoble, 
—and passing with difficulty through the 
grades to that of Professor of Philosophy. 

Of the results of M. Sarcey’s philosophical 
meditations at this stage of his progress we 
find few traces in the present volume, though 
one is led to suspect them to have been of a 
sufficiently gay and Epicurean complexion. 
In 1859 he got a year’s leave of absence and 
went to Paris to try his hand at journalism. 
By About’s friendly offices he found work 
on “ Le Figaro,” and in 1860 he began the 
work of dramatic criticism on “ L’Opinion Na- 
tionale,” in which, as he tells us, “ the most of 
my little fame has come to me.” Being thus 
successfully launched in journalism, he re- 
signed his professorship, not without regret, 
for it had given him “some of the sweetest 
pleasures of life”; and he pleasantly adds, af- 
ter due reflection, that he believes he was “a 
good, and even a rare, professor.” Apropos 
of this cheerful retrospect of M. Sarcey, we 
may insert here an amusing story he tells at 
his own expense. While lecturing at the 
Salle de Capucines, he once took occasion to 
develop his idea of the qualifications of the 
professor ; to be a professor, he argued, it is 
necessary to unite three things, which he enu- 
merated : 

“TI develop the first theme, all goes well. Arrived 
at the second point the idea escapes me, it has fled, I 
canhot put my hand on it. But I°am among friends. 
I do not give up, though such adventures’ are never 
without a suspicion of the ludicrous. ‘Hold!’I say 
gaily, ‘I can no longer find the second quality of the 
professor, it is a lost quality; is there anyone among 
you who can give it tome?’ They smile, there is no 
response. A word had been sufficient to set me going 
again. No one gives it to me; in fact, they appear 
amused at my embarrassment, which I conceal under a 
boyish gayety. ‘Upon my word, gentlemen, I have 
certainly lost my second point. We will go on to the 
third. Perhaps the second will take advantage of the 
respite to return.’ I enlarge complacently upon this 
third point, for one can, when he knows his profession, 
lengthen and vary a development according to circum- 
stance and time. But that imp of a second point is 
stubborn and will not reappear. ‘Come, gentlemen,’ 
I say, with my customary cheerfulness, ‘I have not 
found the professor’s second quality. Let us mourn for 
it; I will go to-morrow to look for it at the office for 
lost articles . . .’ And as everyone rose to leave, the 
idea came to me like a flash of light: ‘ Ah, gentlemen, I 
have it, I’ve got hold of it! . . .’ The movement is 
arrested; they look at me; they have an air of expec- 
tation; I draw out my watch. ‘It has come too late; 
so much the worse for it. One should be on time.’ 
They commence to laugh, and that was all.” 


With his engagement on “ L’Opinion Na- 
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tionale,” M. Sarcey had found his calling, and 
he followed it thenceforth with industry, meth- 
od, and consistency. He was perhaps the first 
dramatic critic, certainly the most individual 
one, of his time. He saw, says Mr. Cary, 
every play he wrote of, not only once, but 
many times, and faithfully and minutely stud- 
ied every player. 

As a dramatic writer M. Sarcey was thor- 
oughly in earnest —a man of ripened, well 
wrought-out convictions; and his criticism, 
bearing the stamp, not of closet meditation 
alone, but of intimate practical knowledge, had 
the ear both of players and public. He was 
an habitué, a “first-nighter,” an “ every- 
nighter,” one may say, not a sequestered sage 
spinning out from his inner consciousness a 
web of dramatic formule, beautiful, platitu- 
dinous, elusive. No critic was ever less a prig 
than was M. Sarcey. He viewed both sides of 
the theatrical shield, the manager’s side, and 
the moralist’s side. He knew his Paris, more- 
over, and he knew better than to prescribe for 
the gay intensely human Boulevardier a dra- 
matic regimen suited to some liverless race 
dwelling dejectedly amid fields of perpetual 
snow and ice. In a word, he found a feasible 
mean between the ideals of the precisian, the 
exigencies of the manager, and the taste of the 
average public — and, naturally, he accom- 
plished something. The French stage is bet- 
ter to-day for the critical labors of M. Sarcey. 

In 1867 he joined the staff of « Le Temps,” 
and later that of “« Le Gaulois,” and when that 
journal became Imperialist, he went with About 
to the “ Dixneuvitme Siécle.” He had the 
usual varied experience of the French journal- 
ist, — was sued, fined, and imprisoned, and 
fought the regulation duel. He found time to 
write several romances, sketches, critical and 
biographical essays, etc., and in 1889 he seems 
to have thought seriously of presenting his 
claims to a seat in the Academy; but (“with 
rare discernment,” thinks Mr. Cary) he finally 
resolved not do so. As to this, he himself ob- 
served later : 

“I have but one ambition; it is that on my tomb- 
stone may be placed the inscription, summing up my 
life: Sarcey, Professor and Journalist.” 

In the present volume M. Sarcey opens for 
us, as he says, “alittle corner of his life in 
Paris.” He narrates his experiences and ad- 
ventures (often racy enough) as a lecturer, 
tells us what, to his mind, a lecture is, how it 
should be prepared, and how delivered. Nat- 
urally, the recital is studded throughout with 





reminiscences, more or less apposite, of the 
gay Paris life, and with pen sketches of his 
confreres. Before May, 1860, when the first 
essays in lecturing took place in the Rue de 
la Paix, the word “lecturer” was unknown, 
or at least was but vaguely apprehended in 
Paris. Men knew by hearsay that in England 
“some celebrated writers did not disdain to 
seat themselves before a glass of sweetened 
water, manuscript in hand, and to read there- 
from a certain number of pages to an audience 
gathered expressly to hear them.” But that 
was not, properly speaking, a lecture ; and it 
should be stated here that in Paris a lecture 
was a half-impromptu discourse, thought out 
and mentally arranged, perhaps, beforehand, 
but delivered without notes or manuscript. If 
the speaker were not in tune, had not his points 
or his wits well in hand, or was upset by some 
accident, he must flounder through somehow, 
an object of pity to gods and men, or beat a 
disgraceful retreat —as did M. Assolant, at 
whose obsequies as a lecturer M. Sarcey as- 
sisted. This M. Assolant had written a book, 
“Scenes of Life in the United States,” a 
“masterpiece of French ‘go’ and British hu- 
mor” which had brought him at once to the 
fore. He was a singular fellow, says our au- 
thor, who joined to a rare boldness of soul an 
incredible timidity of manner. Shy to an un- 
imaginable degree, without a shadow of re- 
partee, always unable to find the word he 
wanted, M. Assolant, once fairly started in 
pursuit of a dream, would take himself off, 
“his eye lost in space, his hat far back on a 
brow already very bald, his long legs divided 
like compasses ”— scornful of obstacles, ener- 
getic, headlong. Nature had denied M. As- 
solant the slightest grain of the speaker’s gift ; 
therefore he resolved to be an orator. In an 
untoward moment the Fates gratified him with 
a invitation to lecture in the Rue de la Paix: 


*“ He did not weigh the matter for an instant, and what 
was more amusing, having consented to run this risk, 
he did not even think of putting all possible chances in 
his favor. He seated himself for the first time in the 
lecturer’s chair with an ingenuousness of confidence that 
is intelligible only to those who knew this inconsequent 
and contradictory being. He had taken for his theme 
the title of his book, ‘La Vie aux Etats-Unis.’ ‘Gen- 
tlemen,’ he began, with an assured air, ‘ when one de- 
sires to set out for America — for America — when one 
desires to go there — one takes the boat — it is neces- 
sary to take the boat.’ His audience listened to him 
somewhat nonplussed. Suddenly we saw him gather 
up his papers, his book, rise to his feet, descend from 
the chair. ‘And I—TI take the door!’ he cried. A 
wild laugh ran along the tiers, no, not tiers, there was 
but one, which by good fortune was filled with friends.” 
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That lecture became legendary; and thence- 
forth, as for M. Assolant, Melancholy marked 
him for her own.” 

M. Sarcey’s début, though not so disastrous 
a rout, was scarcely encouraging. The lectures 
in the Rue de la Paix had never made much 
stir in the Parisian world, and when they 
changed their place to the Rue Scribe the great 
public took no notice. Nevertheless, the idea of 
the lecture as an institution had, in an obscure 
fashion, made its way ; it was, so to speak, “in 
the air.” There was quite a notion, says M. 
Sarcey, at that period of enlightening the peo- 
ple, of spreading instruction of all kinds 
through the masses, of familiarizing them with 
the progress of the sciences, with new ideas in 
literature or in art. One morning there ap- 
peared at the house of M. Sarcey, M. Felix Hé- 
ment, an ardent promoter of the free lecture, 
half-professor, half-journalist, an amiable, dis- 
interested man whose generous hobby it was 
“to render science accessible to all, lending to 
it all the graces of his language, touching, as 
our fathers used to say, the edge of the vase 
with honey.” This liberal enthusiast explained 
that he had hired on the Quai Malaquais a large 
hall in which he purposed giving three lectures 
a week—one on science, one on literature, and 
one on history. The course was to be free, 
and as the black draught of instruction was to 
be disguised with the sugar of entertainment, it 
was even hoped that the women of the dour- 
geoisie would attend, and that they would bring 
their daughters. M. Hément proposed to M. 
Sarcey to open the literary series with a lecture 
on Corneille; and our ex-professor, seeing in 
the affair only a class to take, accepted with- 
out resistance. ‘ The recollection of that first 
lecture,” he says, “‘ will remain eternally graven 
on my memory.” It was in December; and 
toward afternoon the clouds which since morn- 
ing had dragged, dingy and lowering, over 
Paris, burst, and the snow fell with silent reg- 
ularity, covering the quays knee-deep, stopping 
traffic, blinding the wayfarer, and driving the 
coachmen with their carriages to the stables. 
“I shall never get there,” thought M. Sarcey, 
glancing through the window-pane at the opaque 
veil of driving snow outside ; and he adds, « I 
was not sorry either.” For he began to reflect 
that he had given his word to M. Hément very 
lightly ; it was no easy matter to talk of Cor- 
neille an hour running to a strange audience. 
But chance came to his succor. When the hour 
came, M. Sarcey set out on his pilgrimage on 
foot, and arrived at the Quai Malaquais soaked 





and exhausted. There were five persons alto- 
gether in the hall, Hément and his secretary, 
two devoted friends who had braved the 
weather to offer the solace and support of their 
presence, and—a stranger. I never knew, 
says the grateful lecturer, apostrophizing this 
solitary hero — 

“The name of that fifth, of that heroic fifth, whom I 
cannot compare to the fifth wheel of a coach, since he 
was alone my entire audience, the others not counting. 
Was he pleased? Wert thou pleased, brave and con- 
soling Fifth, who, like Joab’s wise woman, hast never 
told thy name, and hast never been seen again? I 
have carried thee long in my heart, and keep a grate- 
ful corner in my memory for thee. I no longer recall 
whether I spoke well or ill that evening, but it was for 
thee I spoke, and when ‘Gentlemen’ escaped me, it was 
to thee that I in my gratitude addressed that polite 
plural. Felix Hément paid me, as he was obliged in 
courtesy to do, many compliments, but we did not re- 
new the experiment. The snow lasted long enough 
that year of ill-luck. The hearers we had counted on 
preferred to remain in the corner by the fire. ‘ Et le 
combat finit faute de combatants.’” 

One of the raciest of M. Sarcey’s lecturing 
adventures occurred just after 1870, after the 
war was over, and the hideous phantom of the 
Commune had vanished, and Paris, awakened 
from her long delirium, was herself again. Her- 
self again — but with a difference; for like 
the convalescent, she was still mindful and re- 
pentant of past excesses, of past omissions, and, 
while inhaling with rapture the first deep 
breaths of returning health, she resolved to 
amend her ways and assure her recovery. 
Among other hopeful signs of the time there 
was a great stir in favor of instruction. “If 
we have been beaten,” argued the people, more 
or less justly, ‘it is by the Prussian school- 
master”; and they set themselves to profit by 
their chastisement. The hour was propitious, 
Virtue was in the ascendant, and all sorts of 
educational projects were started. One schemer 
desired that in each mayoralty, on every Thurs- 
day and Sunday, a reader should come to read 
the finest passages from the national literature, 
and expound them fo the children of the lower 
classes —thus visiting upon unoffending in- 
fancy the sins of its fathers ; another proposed 
to demand of the theatres one day a week on 
which should be explained the history of the 
masterpieces played there. Naturally, the lec- 
ture (as a somewhat mortified and sombre form 
of amusement) was benefited by the new hobby, 
and it was even suggested to send M. Sarcey into 
the provinces to evangelize the departments. 
“Tt is true,” observes that cheerful apostle, 
touching this proposal, “that these (projec- 
tors) were the very shrewd manufacturers, who 
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assured me a share in the receipts”; and he 
adds that of all these fine undertakings there is 
only one that gives him pleasure in the remem- 
brance, for he laughed heartily over it at the 
time. This hopeful scheme was nothing more 
nor less than the turning over to purposes of 
social regeneration of a rather notorious resort 
known under the Empire as the Casino-Cadet 
—a Terpsichorean establishment, where every 
night, and all the night, belles of the quarter 
gathered to “ chase the glowing hours with fly- 
ing [very literally flying] feet.” At the Ca- 
sino, says M. Sarcey, there was dancing (of 
the Manx penny order, we fancy), there was 
drinking, there was worse yet. To rescue this 
unsanctified hall from revelry and immorality, 
to substitute for the fevered joys of champagne 
and the Can-Can the intellectual calm of 
learned discourse, the mild, spectacled presence 
of the lecturer were indeed a triumph, a token 
of that new birth for which Paris — just then 
—yearned. Beautiful dream ; transitory illu- 
sion! Paris, all too human, was not yet ready 
to exchange, so to speak, the heady, joyous 
vintage of the Marne for the poppied syrups 
of some droning Pundit. She could slumber in 
church, at a performance of Phédre or the Cid, 
at an oratorio ; why then at the Casino-Cadet ? 
Nevertheless, in spite of antecedent absurdities, 
the affair was got under way ; and the quarter 
soon blossomed out in posters announcing, in 
enormous capitals, the re-opening of the Casino, 
and, in smaller letters, the giving of the lec- 
tures. The names of four speakers were given; 
at the head of the list stood that of M. Sarcey. 
He was to lead the forlorn hope, to storm the 
nnregenerate fortress at the point of his oratory. 
We shall let him finish the story in his own 
words : 

«“ When I arrived on the day appointed, the manager 
came to receive me, very busy and very excited. The 
hall was not yet ready; he hustled the workmen and 
domestics who had not finished. ‘We shall be a little 
behindhand this evening. You can understand, the first 
day, but be reassured there will be a very fine house. 
The audience is already very numerous — many women 
in full dress. It will take — it will take; you will see. 
Meanwhile, should you like to walk up and down in 
one of our side-parlors; you will find only a few there 
— you will not be too put out— you will be able to 
think over your lecture at ease.’ Tiet myself be con- 
parce into a yet ger Five or six groups of women 

, lost in that immense steppe of wax 

Sia tur were rather décolletées, and trailed 

ree mn ‘sobes of gaudy coloring. I caught here and 
there some scraps of conversation exchanged in an un- 
dertone. ‘Ah there,’ said one, ‘aren't they going to 
begin to dance soon ?’ ‘There are no musicians yet. 
They are always late; it is disgusting.’ One of them 





remarked that the leader of the orchestra had been 
changed. They wondered who the new one might be. 
They planted themselves in front of one of the new 
posters attached to the side-wall. They read my name. 
‘Is that the leader of the orchestra?’ ‘Gracious! it 
would seem so.’ «Do you know him?’ None of them 
knew me. But one of them who had gone on reading 
cried with amazement, ‘But it isn’t a ball after all; 
there is to be a lecture!’ A lecture! They paused 
at first in consternation; it was a heavy blow. A lec- 
ture! What sort of an ‘animal’ was that? ‘Well, 
zué then,’ said the one who had read. And they all 
filed out i t. ‘They had been cheated. I laughed 
till I cried. I had only half a house to listen to me. 
There was no one at the third lecture. All hope of 
sanctifying the Casino-Cadet had to be abandoned.” 

Thus gaily rattles on M. Sarcey, stringing 
his stories, witticisms, portraits together in his 
pleasant desultory way, throwing in, on occa- 
sion, as a make-weight, a passage or a chapter 
of sound criticism: and suggestion for those 
who care to profit by his experience. More 
than one pitfall in the path of success is pointed 
out. Thus, touching a familiar enough temp- 
tation, he observes : ; 

“Tt will doubtless happen more than once . . . that 
you will hit upon a picturesque word, a witty thrust, a 
happy phrase. Beware of storing it in your memory 

. . Of sticking it on paper, like a butterfly fas- 
tened on a blank sheet with a pin. If you bring it to 
the lecture you will certainly wish to place it, and in- 
stead of abandoning yourself to improvisation in the de- 
velopment of your idea, you will be wholly occupied 
with difecting it toward the ingenious or brilliant sally 
that you have stored away . . . You will have sacri- 
ficed the thought to a mot, and the mot will miss fire.” 

On the whole, M. Sarcey’s “ Recollections ” 
may be read with a good deal of amusement 
and a fair share of profit. He intimately knew 
the world in which his lot was cast; and he 
imparts his impressions of it with the engaging 


candor characteristic of his nation. £.0.3 








THE CENTENARY EDITION OF SHELLEY.* 


It is now more than three-score and ten years 
since Shelley suffered his “ sea-change,” leav- 
ing his work incomplete and fragmentary. 
Much of this time the poet has been hidden in 
the light of his own thought,— so hidden that 
an authoritative voice of the past generation 
has found frequent occasions for repeating the 
dictum that ‘ Shelley was a radiant and ine/- 
Jectual angel.” Yet the work to which he was 
devoted has gone steadily forward ; the beauty 
*Tue Compete Porticat Works or Percy ByrssHEe 
Suetizy. The Text newly Collated and Revised, and Edited, 


with a Memoir and Notes, by George Edward Woodberry. 
a In four volumes. Beston: Houghton, 
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of his character has been made clear ; his di- 
vine music has made his thought familiar, his 
penetrating voice has attracted adherents to his 
principles ; until at last one feels justified,— 
applying his own words to himself,— in saying 
that his hymns unbidden have wrought the 
world 
““'To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not.” 

The change in the feelings of men toward 
Shelley has taken place imperceptibly, like the 
operations of Nature; indeed, it has been but 
a part of that larger change of view which 
marks this age as eminently transitional. Very 
curiously, however, some of the chief spokes- 
men of the new thought have remained insen- 
sible to the music and to the fervors of Shel- 
ley. In what limitation of the poet are we to 
seek the reason for the silence of Lowell, the 
coldness of Emerson, the contempt of Carlyle, 
the disparagement of Arnold? Other leaders 
of thought, scarcely less influential than these, 
have saluted Shelley as master. Symonds is 
his enthusiastic biographer and critic ; W. M. 
Rossetti thinks him the poet of the future; 
Swinburne pronounces him to be the true sing- 
ing-god; and Browning finds in his work, 
taken as a whole, the best expression of the 
correspondence of matter to mind, of the Uni- 
verse to Deity. 

It is pleasant to be able to add to these hom- 
agers of the poet the name of an American 
critic of so much taste, solidity, and sobriety 
as the editor of the elegant “ Centenary edi- 
tion ” of Shelley’s poems. Mr. Woodberry in 
more than one essay, critical and commemora- 
tive, had already treated Shelley with rare in- 
sight and sympathy ; and he now lays all lovers 
of the poet under lasting obligations. 

One could hardly ask for a better edition of 
one’s favorite poet. Shelley steod peculiarly in 
need of careful and vigilant editing. The la- 
bors of such predecessors as Rossetti, Buxton 
Forman, Garnett, and Dowden, had barely pre- 
pared the way for a perfect text. A perfect 
text is perhaps more than can be expected in 
the case of a poet to whom length of days was 
unfortunately not granted, that he might him- 
self superintend the publication of a definitive 
edition of his works. But such approach to 
perfection as the loving diligence, taste, and 
acumen of students can attain has, I think, 
been attained here. 

Opinions will doubtless differ as to details. 
For example, Buxton Forman prints the origi- 
nal text of “ Laon and Cythna,” as being that 
which Shelley wrote, printed, and would have 





put forth but for the scruples of his publisher. 
Mr. Woodberry follows other editors in print- 
ing the revised text, which was published un- 
der the title of “ The Revolt of Islam.” For 
those who prefer the first text, with its denun- 
ciation of the conventional God of Christen- 
dom and its disagreeable suggestion of incest, 
the original reac ings are here supplied in foot- 
notes. Comparison of the two texts is thus 
made easy, and here, as in many other places, 
this edition gives a glimpse of the poet at work. 
It is surprising how few changes were suffi- 
cient to transform “ Laon and Cythna” into 
“The Revolt of Islam,” and thus to placate a 
public conscience ready, if not eager, to be 
outraged. The systematic alteration of sister 
to Cythna, brother to lover, that God to this 
Power, atheist to infidel, was about all that 
was required. The relations of the hero and 
heroine apart, there was almost no change in 
the meaning. ‘ Words are wise men’s count- 
ers,— they do but reckon with them ; but they 
are the money of fools.” It was not for the 
benefit of the former class that these verbal 
alterations were made. 

No one except the student who makes these 
careful comparisons, and who collates consid- 
erable portions of this edition with former 
ones, word for word, and comma for comma, is 
in a position to estimate the enormous labor 
this edition must have cost. Having made 
some comparison of Mr. Woodberry’s text with 
that of Buxton Forman’s monumental edition, 
I am able to say that I have noted no change 
of reading, of punctuation, or of spelling that 
does not commend itself. The principal vari- 
ants are printed at the foot of the page ; those 
less material or less certain are relegated to 
the “« Notes” at the end of each volume. These 
Notes are an important feature of the work. 
They are made up of transcripts of titles of 
original editions, various readings, notes by 
the poet and by Mrs. Shelley, and extracts 
from letters of Shelley and others, embodying 
the literary history of every one of the longer 
poems, and so of the poet himself. The edit- 
or’s vigilance and taste are exhibited in his 
admirable self-effacement. If there be an un- 
necessary note in these four volumes, that note 
is certainly not by the editor. I have not 
found one that I should be willing to spare. 
The few misprints I have noticed are in the 
Notes and Memoir ; they need not be specified 
here. The editor’s attitude toward his prede- 
cessors and his material is indicated by the fol- 
lowing words from the preface : 
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“To all these editors, and also to the group of bi- 
ographers and writers of reminiscences who have con- 
tributed information of their own or the result of' re- 
searches, the debt of the present edition is very great, 
for it attempts to summarize the labors of more than 
half a century on Shelley’s text, and on his biography 
so far as the biography is bound up with the text. In 
dealing with this whole body of Shelley literature, I 
have treated it precisely as I should do in the case of 
Shakespeare, thinking that what concerns Shelley be- 
longs now to the world, and that contributions made to 
our knowledge of him are made for the world’s sake.” 

The Memoir of less than seventy pages is 
in every way admirable. Here again the ed- 
itor distinguishes himself by what he does not 
say. In succinctness it is comparable to Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s work in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography”; but Mr. Woodberry’s 
greater freedom as to space gives him an op- 
portunity for many descriptive particulars 
which add grace and vividness. The only 
fault one finds with it is that, like the life it 
portrays, it ends too soon. A detailed biog- 
raphy of Shelley, written with such taste and 
sympathy, is still a desideratum. Mr. Wood- 
berry succeeds in giving a very pleasing pic- 
ture of the man and of his outward life,— so 
far, at least, as so sad a life can be pleasing. 
Of literary criticism there is none, and of moral 
comment very little. The author is very skil- 
ful in making the facts, and the citations from 
the biographical material left by Shelley’s 
friends, speak for themselves, and in evoking 
from the bare narrative an impression of the 
man’s character. For the poet’s literary his- 
tory, the reader is referred to the citations from 
his correspondence in the Notes. 

All in all, this may safely be pronounced the 
best edition of the great poet, both for the stu- 
dent and the general reader. No introduction 
to Shelley’s life has yet been produced to which 
there is, on the whole, so little to object as to 
the Memoir here offered. It is calculated to 
draw men to the poet, and thus to be of great 
use to the world. Mr. Woodberry hints in 
the preface that “notes upon the sources of 
the poems, or in illustration or criticism of 
them,” may yet “be furnished in a separate 
publication.” Why should not such notes be 
embodied in a future issue of the work itself? 
And why not subjoin to the Memoir, after the 
excellent fashion of the French, an essay char- 
acterizing and interpreting the chief works of 
Shelley, and defining his genius in its great- 
ness and its limitations? Such an essay would 
be most helpful, especially to younger readers, 
and to many others whose eyes dazzle and 
whose heads reel in the bright altitudes to 





which Shelley bears them. And such an es- 
say no one is more capable of writing than Mr. 
Woodberry. 

The production of this admirable edition at 
this time is a most auspicious sign of renewed in- 
terest in a poet to whom neither the critics nor 
the reading public have yet done justice. His 
life and work were fragmentary and incomplete 
indeed, but not therefore ineffectual, as Arnold 
thought. Te proper symbol of this life and 
work is not a truncated cone, but a blasted and 
broken tree. The growth of his character was 
continuous at the base as well as at the top. 
No other poet, not even Shakespeare, dying be- 
fore the age of thirty, would have left so many 
titles to admiration. It is his glory to have 
surpassed the “ highest reaches ” of other poets 
in the attempt to express 

**One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least, 
Which into words no virtue can digest.”’ 
MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 





SOME RECONCILIATIONS OF FAITH 
AND REASON.* 





There are many things marvellous in our 
time, yet hardly anything is more marvellous, 
as indicating the activity and freedom of 
thought, than that six books from such remote 
sources as those whose titles are given below, 
with such largeness and liberty of inquiry and 
so permeated with spiritual insight, should 
offer themselves at the same instant for our 
consideration. Such a fact shows that the 
skeptical and critical temper which so often 
disturbs us has no more uprooting power 
among the sturdy products of faith than has 
the wind that makes itself audible by virtue of 
the withered leaves that linger on the trees of 
a forest, ready shortly to break out every- 
where in fresh life. 

“The Coming Religion,” by Thomas Van 

*Tue Comine Reuicion. By Thomas Van Ness. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 


Tue Genesis aND GrowTH oF Reticion. By the Rev. 
S. H. Kellogg, D.D. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Tue Gosret or Lire: Thoughts introductory to the Study 
of Christian Doctrine. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., 
Bishop of Durham. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Tue Distinctive MESSAGES OF THE OLD Reticions. By 
the Rev. George Matheson, M.A., D.D. London: Black- 
wood & Sons. 

Guipe To THE KNowLEeDGE oF Gop. By A. Gratry, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology at the Sorbonne. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

Some Licuts or ScreNcE ON THE Farru. By Alfred Barry, 
D.D., D.C.L. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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Ness, has a very clear, definite, and practical 
purpose. It is conceived in an earnest and 
liberal spirit, and is addressed to a class of 
minds that share a like temper. We wish it 
much success. It endeavors to show how the 
religion of Jesus, the religion of science, and 
the religion of humanity coalesce in a wider 
faith, and how in this faith they bring to each 
other mutual correction and enlargement. The 
purpose of the avthor is popular, not critical, 
and we make, therefore, no objection to his use 
of the word religion in a sense otherwise 
searcely admissible. The drift of his thought 
seems to us sound and invigorating. It is pre- 
cisely that which the great diversity, and at the 
same time narrowness, of our religious beliefs 
demand. We unite with the desire of the au- 
thor, that some “ new hope and trust” may be 
called forth by the wider, more stimulating 
outlook which this presentation involves. 

Looking at the book on the critical side, we 
find points of difficulty. The author affirms, 
as if it were a necessary and undoubted truth, 
the capricious character of the miracle. If the 
miracle is capricious, it certainly must disap- 
pear from our faith. It has often been offered 
and urged in a very capricious form, and has, 
in this form, been rejected by more thoughtful 
minds. We do not see, however, that the mir- 
acle is necessarily capricious. It necessarily 
transcends some physical dependence or law, 
but the affirmation that the universe is, in its 
inner and rational force, wholly contained 
within and bound to its physical terms, seems 
to us an arbitrary, that is, a capricious, asser- 
tion. We do not read the spiritual, rational 
world, in which man is the most significant and 
best known term, in this way. We interpret 
the Larger Reason by the less large, and so 
rendered, reason swells like an ocean within 
its physical shores, but is not wholly confined 
to those shores. In long periods and wide re- 
lations, it makes its shores rather than is made 
by them. 

“ The Genesis and Growth of Religion ”’ is 
a course of eight lectures given at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. The first lecture is oc- 
cupied with a definition of religion, and the 
next three with controverting the doctrine of 
evolution in religion in the forms offered by 
Tiele, Spencer, and Max Miiller. The last 
four lectures discuss the author’s own view of 
the genesis of religion. His conclusions lie 
well within later orthodox limits. 


‘The great unique phenomenon of the Hebrew mon- 
otheism, as a conquering power through the ages, is in- 





explicable and unaccountable on merely natural grounds. 

. . It only receives a satisfying explanation when it 

is recognized as due, even as the Holy Scriptures con- 
tinually assert, to the supernatural grace and special 
providence of the one living God, working redemp- 
tively in history through chosen individuals of a chosen 
race and nation, for the final deliverence of our fallen 
nature from the supremacy of sin and the dominion of 
the curse” (p. 274). 
The method of discussion is fair, thorough, and 
instructive. Nothing is set aside by mere au- 
thority. The author finds the occasion of re- 
ligion in the natural endowments of man, and 
in the manner in which these have been called 
out by a divine revelation. He holds that our 
first parents, closely as they may have been 
united by physical descent to previous forms 
of life, were not, on the intellectual side, of a 
debased and intermediate order of being; that 
the primitive state in spiritual development was 
one of a relatively pure theism, and that the su- 
perstitions which, in later times, have been prev- 
alent among men have arisen by degeneracy. 
The facts deduced to support these conclusions 
are especially significant. He regards the law 
or tendency in religious movement to be from 
a purer to a less pure faith,— the reverse of 
that indicated by simple evolution,— and that 
the ground so lost by the race has been recov- 
ered only by divine intervention. 

This view certainly involves extensive and 
important facts not sufficiently considered in 
the ordinary presentation of religion as a purely 
spiritual development. If there has been ad- 
vance in faith, retrogression is an equally con- 
spicuous and more universal fact. The con- 
clusion of our author seems, however, an ex- 
treme one, like that to which he opposes it. 
Steady progression is not involved in a theory 
of development cautiously put. Progress in 
civilization, in civil liberty, in art, has been 
made by a succession of higher positions, each 
attained in a different place and by a distinct 
people, and each accompanied by a marked de- 
cline. Does not evolution involve this very 
idea of a succession of varieties enclosed by 
other varieties less fortunate than themselves, 
and all giving place in turn to any higher man- 
ifestation? Decline and disappearance are in 
evolution the correlatives of growth. 

The author staunchly, and, as it seems to us, 
correctly, asserts the inherent capacity for re- 
ligious truth in the human mind. But if man 
is possessed of fitting powers, and if the world 
in its physical and spiritual formation appeals 
as a reciprocal fact to these powers, then re- 
ligious development becomes a kind of neces- 
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sity. Indeed, without this inherence of faith 
in the world itself any supernatural calling out 
of faith must be fitful and ineffective. Our 
Lord says in the parable of Lazarus: Jf they 
hear not Moses and the prophets neither will 
they be persuaded if one rose from the dead. 
Any supernatural aid, to be in the least de- 
gree successful, must be deeply grounded in 
and thoroughly concurrent with the natural. 

The third volume, that of Bishop Westcott, 
is a product of one of those rich, productive 
minds with which it is good to be in commun- 
ion quite aside from the immediate conclusions 
enforced. The spirit of the work is suffi- 
ciently indicated by these words from the pre- 
face: “There can be no opposition between 
Reason and Faith. If Reason is the energy 
of the sum of man’s highest powers — of his 
true self—then Faith is the highest energy of 
Reason” (p. xx.). The book gives “ the sub- 
stance of lectures” which were rendered for a 
long period at Cambridge. The general plan 
of the work is a statement of the problems of 
life as we find them in our own experience ; 
the conditions under which we resolve these 
problems ; the solutions given to them prior to 
Christianity ; the solution of Christianity and 
the considerations which commend it. The dis- 
eussion allows full scope to that wise, wide, 
penetrative, and candid temper which belongs 
to the Bishop of Durham. The book is too 
comprehensive and full of material to be 
handled advantageously in a brief notice. The 
most and best which such a notice can do, is to 
commend it to perusal and study. 


A characteristic feature of the work is the 
catholic spirit with which it recognizes the one- 
ness of religious truth everywhere, the essen- 
tial universality of the spiritual movement of 
the race, and, united with it, a strong assertion 
of the supernatural character of Christianity. 


“Tt must take account of the totality of life by which 
all the parts of creation are united in a mutual, though 
dimly seen, interdependence. And thus we come at 
last to a general notion of its office to reconcile, to dis- 
cipline, to hallow” (p. 98). 

“The religious history of the world is the very soul 
of history; and it speaks to the soul” (p. 100). 

“In the case of fictitious revelations, it is possible to 
find an explanation of their origin and acceptance in 
the circumstances under which they were received. In 
the revelations of which the Bible is the record, we 
maintain that such an explanation is impossible. In 
this case there is indeed a divine fitness which connects 
every revelation of God with the circumstances under 
which it is given; but the circumstances do not pro- 
duce, nor have they even a tendency to produce, the 
revelation of which they are the condition” (p. 110). 





We believe that there is in this attitude a touch 
of the error to which we have previously ad- 
verted. To magnify the supernatural element 
in Christianity, in contrast with the natural ele- 
ment, is not to uncover the interior power of 
divine truth, but to hide it. The natural, and 
the natural alone, discloses the hold cf the di- 
vine thought on the entire world, structurally 
and historically. 

“The Distinctive Messages of the Old Re- 
ligions ” is a book like and unlike the one just 
noticed. It is like it in liberality of temper, 
in seeking in the great forms of religious faith 
more just impulses, and in reconciling the relig- 
ious history of the world with itself by means 
of the fuller expression of these points of van- 
tage in Christianity. It is unlike it in being 
wrought out under a bold, elastic, theoretical 
method. It is historical in general form, but 
has very little of the cautious, accumulative 
manner of presentation which belongs to a 
truly empirical inquiry. 

The author uses the words which contain his 
theory in so unhesitating, and yet in so loose, 
a way as to make almost any conclusion possi- 
ble to him. His theories have the vagueness 
and mobility of clouds taking on new forms be- 
fore we have at all grasped the old ones. This 
drawback is present in so extreme a form as 
greatly to mar the value of the work. This 
fault of method is illustrated in the following 


“T think it will be found that the distinction between 
a poetic and a prosaic statement lies essentially in one 
principle — incarnation. The definition I would assign 
to poetry is the ‘incarnation of truth.’ The poet gives 
to every thought a body. He clothes one thing in the 
likeness of another thing” (p. 46). 

“As long as you reverence that which is personal 

you can no more escape the idea of incarnation than 
you can escape your own shadow. It does not mat- 
ter where you place the personality; you may lay 
it in the heavens above, or you may deposit it in the 
depths beneath. Assign it what locality you please, it 
is an incarnation still, and an incarnation equally. It 
is an incarnation because it is personal” (p. 52). 
We do not say there is no underlying truth in 
these assertions, but that this truth is so change- 
able that we lose it in one form the moment 
we gain it in another. In the same spirit the 
author says: “‘ No man can aspire to anything 
that has not at some time been his.” On this 
hasty assertion he proceeds at once to unite 
Brahminism as a faith of aspiration with Chris- 
tianity. The entire movement of the work 
should be much more sober and patient to be 
at all convincing. 


We are desirous, in speaking of the volume 
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entitled ‘Guide to the Knowledge of God,” sim- 
ply to inform the reader of our hasty comment 
what he can find in this work. The introduc- 
tion, by William R. Alger, assigns the work 


and the author a very supreme position. We 
have no doubt that many will sympathize with 
this very glowing estimate. But we have no 
more doubt that many more would form a very 
different opinion, and regard what the first 
class accept as clear sunlight as scarcely equiv- 
alent to moonshine. The author has a very 
elevated, active, spiritual temper. His convic- 
tions are the overflow of commingled thought 
and feeling, and have for him the certainty 
which attaches to them in his own experience. 
The theodicy which attracts him in the past 
is that of those who in a greater or less degree 
have shared his intuitive tendency. Plato, St. 
Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Descartes, Pas- 
eal, Leibnitz, and many others are dealt with 
extendedly. 

The work is not modern in its spirit or 
method. It walks to its conclusions by long 
strides sustained chiefly by the spiritual strength 
of its author. We are by no means wholly out 
of sympathy with this temper, though it fails 
to meet most of the demands of our time, and 
becomes at length wearisome. The volume is 
a large one. About three-quarters of it is oc- 
cupied with a consideration of the theodicies of 
the past, and one-quarter with supplementary 
matter and an extended discussion of the rela- 
tions of reason and faith. Faith is with the 
author a fuller, richer, more penetrative rea- 
son. Though in giving our quotation, we may 
seem to be sampling our building by a single 
brick, yet the following passage is so fully per- 
meated with the general temper of the work as 
to disclose it at once to the intelligent. reader : 

“Sound reason is that which is not parted from its 
source in the soul and in God. The source of reason is 
the light itself which God gives. The origin in the 
soul of this gift is variously called divine sense, natural 
Faith, the attraction of the desirable and the intelligible, 
the hidden spring. The actual moment, or, if you pre- 
fer, the point, at which the natural light of God touches 
and solicits the soul,—that point, that moment, that 
root, that gift, as you may choose to call it, is the 
source of reason. Sound reason is that which is not 
parted from this source in the centre of the soul, and 
which finds in this faith its orientation, in this hidden 
spring its impulse towards truth, and in this divine sense 
or contact its assurance ” (p. 449). 

‘Some Lights of Science on the Faith” is 
a very thoughtful, able work, written by one 
who has deep insight into the physical and 
spiritual world. As the theme is difficult and 
the style complicated, the book is not, how- 





ever, popular. The title is somewhat mislead- 
ing. The author does not so much bring sci- 
entific knowledge to the illumination of faith, 
as point out the consistency of the doctrines of 
faith, with some of the leading principles of 
science, such as heredity, evolution, the unity 
of the race. The later lectures are little more 
than a defense of Christian theory against the 
conflicting notions of science. 

The author, while wisely concessive to the 
new methods of thought induced by science, is 
thoroughly theological in his own conceptions, 
and his own frame of mind ; too much so to see 
how deep are the inroads of the modern tem- 
per on the earlier one. Theology has so long 
opposed the supernatural to the natural, has so 
grievously misunderstood and disparaged the 
natural, that it involves an entire change of 
front, on its part, to put the natural in the 
foreground, and bring forward the supernat- 
ural in support of it, and in subordination to it. 

This Dr. Barry does not do. He sees some- 
thing of the harmony of the two; but the su- 
pernatural with him still leads the natural. 
He does not yet fully see that the invisible per- 
petually feeds the visible, and is infused in it as 
its unfolding life. There must for a long time 
remain wide differences between earnest and 
able men at this point—the balance in one 
whole of natural law and supernatural guid- 
ance. We, most of all, need a better defi- 
nition of the supernatural. So long as it stands 
primarily for the miracle, for overwhelming 
and constraining force, the conflict between the 
two will remain. When we come to under- 
stand by the natural simply causal connection, 
and by the supernatural, free spiritual rela- 
tions, this disagreement will disappear, and 
we shall recognize the supernatural as the true 
soul and inner significance of the natural. 


Williams College. Joun Bascom. 








THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION.* 





The signs of the times everywhere indicate 
constantly increasing activity in the direction 
of Evolutionary literature. The first period of 
springtide preparation is over, and unless we 
are much mistaken the immediate future will 
bring with it a full harvest of miscellaneous 
growths — wheat and tares together. Of the 
vast number of publications which we may thus 

* A Review oF THE Systems or Ernics founded on the 


Theory of Evolution. By C. M. Williams. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 
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expect to issue from the press during the next 
few years, the large majority will doubtless 
belong to a class which might very well be 
spared. Taking the development theory, now 
universally accepted though by no means uni- 
versally understood, as their point of depart- 
ure, these, we foresee, will devote themselves 
to the chivalrous charge of making that theory 
fit down upon the special doctrines of the 
older theologies, and of proving, by analogy 
rather than by argument, that those doctrines 
implied and demanded the principles of Evo- 
lution long before the days of Darwin and 
Spencer. The world has often enough before 
seen similar efforts on the part of the old 
thought to claim the new thought as its own 
— when the new thought is too strong to be 
gainsaid; and if we should be called upon 
to pass through another such period of at- 
tempted readjustment, it is only what history 
would lead us to anticipate. A few works only 
will reveal an unbiased and scientific desire to 
trace the great laws of Evolution, without re- 
gard to any preconceived theories whatsoever, 
into their broader applications to sociology, 
morality, and religion. 

It is just to state at once that the volume be- 
fore us, Mr. C. M. Williams’s “ A Review of 
the Systems of Ethics,” belongs to this small 
latter class. That Mr. Williams has thrown 
any fresh or very strong light upon the ques- 
tions of which he treats, can hardly perhaps 
be said. But at least he writes with thor- 
ough knowledge of the bases of Evolution, 
and of the theories of its leading exponents ; 
at least he brings to his undertaking clear in- 
telligence, calm judgment, and that single eye 
for truth which is the best endowment of the 
scientific spirit. The result of his labors, there- 
fore, may be taken as a sound and acceptable 
contribution to the literature of a subject, the 
immediate and far-reaching importance of which 
is now no longer at issue. 

The work, which is a bulky one, falls into 
two divisions ; the first, exigetical, the second, 
original and constructive. In Part I., Mr. 
Williams sets his hand to the enormously dif- 
ficult task of summarizing the opinions and 
conclusions of the most important writers 
already in the field. More than 250 pages 
are thus devoted to an exposition (which is an 
exposition merely and not a criticism) of the 
ethical doctrines of Darwin, Wallace, Haeckel, 
Spencer, Fiske, Rolph, Barratt, Stephen, Car- 
neri, Hoffding, Gizycki, Alexander, and Ree. 
A compendium of this kind is a terrible tax 








on any author’s powers of concentration and 
interpretation ; and consisting as it necessar- 
ily does, of a long series of the closest lines of 
argument, given in their tersest and most ab- 
stract forms, with few illustrations and no ex- 
pansions, it imposes an equal strain upon the 
courage and attention of the reader. No such 
epitome can in the nature of things ever take the 
place of the works themselves ; and any student 
who should rashly turn to these pages in the hope 
of finding a quick road to familiarity with the 
teachings of the great Evolutionary apostles, 
would not go far before realizing that in this 
case the shortest way round is likely to prove 
a very thorny and rugged way home. Still, 
for the purposes which Mr. Williams had in 
view, the work was worth attempting, and the 
synopses may be used with advantage by those 
who, already well grounded in such literature, 
desire simply to refresh themselves as to the 
main lines of Evolutionary thought. Judging 
from the outlines given of the works of authors 
whom we ourselves know best, we should say 
that the undertaking has been accomplished 
with great judgment and no little skill. How 
comprehensive it is made within the narrow 
limits necessarily imposed, is shown by the 
fact that in the forty-eight pages assigned to 
Mr. Spencer’s ethical theories, besides the 
whole first volume of the “Principles of 
Ethics,” with the part on “Justice,” are in- 
cluded “ Social Statics,” and the most weighty 
of the author’s essays dealing with the ques- 
tions of morality. 

Having thus gone over the ground covered 
by his forerunners, Mr. Williams proceeds, in 
Part II., to his own work of construction. A 
careful introductory discussion of the concepts 
of Evolution deals particularly with the “* broad- 
ening process” which these concepts have un- 
dergone since Darwin first brought them be- 
fore the world. Here we are at once made 
aware of Mr. Williams’s praiseworthy anxiety 
(afterwards frequently re-illustrated through- 
out the book) to sound in every case the defin- 
ite scientific meanings of the terms employed. 
It is difficult for even clear-headed students to 
appreciate the confusion constantly introduced 
into questions of this kind by the apparently 
almost unavoidable tendency shown by our best- 
chosen vocabularies to take a metaphysical col- 
oring. Mr. Williams has a healthy horror of 
metaphysics ; but while striving throughout to 
keep well upon the solid ground of science, he 
is equally alive to a tendency in science itself 
which is fraught with scarcely less danger — 
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the tendency, namely, to select certain import- 
ant factors in natural processes, and by exclu- 
sive attention to these, to raise them unwit- 
tingly into a position of artificial prominence. 
To choose between the organism and the en- 
vironment, and to treat one as a positive, the 
other as a negative factor, ‘one as active, the 
other as passive, one as independent, the other 
as dependent, one as invariable, the other as 
alone variable,” is, as he very properly main- 
tains, in dealing with the question of “ pro- 
gressive heredity,” to make a purely arbitrary 
division. The following paragraph contains 
suggestions which, while they could at no 
period of scientific thought be altogether inap- 
propriate, have perhaps a special timeliness 
just now. 

“In dealing with the complexity of nature, whether 
mathematically or logically, we cannot grasp all factors 
at once, and so are obliged to regard some sides to the 
exclusion of others, to disregard the variable and de- 
pendent nature of some factors in the consideration of 
that of others. The method is useful as well as neces- 

- . « 3 but we are too apt to forget that we are 

dealing with half-truths, devices of reason, and come 
to regard them as whole truths. Thus the abstraction 
of Natural Selection is too often elevated to a separate 
entity, a particular power residing in the environment 
as such. It is, on the contrary, a mere fiction, a de- 
vice for assisting our comprehension of complex action 
and re-action ” (p. 305). 
This gives us the key-note of a warning which 
Mr. Williams says has “to be kept in mind in 
our future investigations ; we are apt to take 
our analyses for the syntheses of nature.” 

Realization of the dangers of these two ten- 
dencies helps Mr. Williams to avoid many pit- 
falls in the following discussions of “ Intelli- 
gence and End,” “The Will,” and “ The Mu- 
tual Relations of Thought, Feeling, and the 
Will in Evolution.” The first of these chap- 
ters takes into consideration the various aspects 
of the question as to the possibility of finding 
with any approach to certainty a “ limit-line ” 
to reason in animal life, and includes an ex- 
amination of some of the teleological theories 
which have grown out of, or have been grafted 
upon, the doctrine of Evolution. It is too late 
in the day to look for any new revelation on 
the time-worn subject of the freedom of the 
will, which has surely given rise to more waste 
of intellectual energy and the production of 
more argumentative futility than any other 
question that has ever bewildered the mortal 
mind. Yet no small credit is due to Mr. Wil- 
liams in that he has endeavored to look at this 
subject directly, with a steady vision, unob- 
scured by the thick clouds of subtle but mean- 








ingless dialectics by which metaphysicians have 
so long befogged the issues involved. The 
pages given up to this discussion yield us illus- 
trations, among the best in the volume, of clear 
scientific method, and the application of Evo- 
lutionary principles to the various aspects of 
the problem is followed by eminently satisfac- 
tory results. 

We now come into closer touch with ethical 
questions properly so-called, and a lengthy 
chapter is devoted to the consideration of the 
development and inter-relations of egoism and 
altruism. Here Mr. Williams does not go 
quite so far as we ourselves should wish in the 
assertion that altruism is no less primordial 
than egoism. In the very lowest forms of life, 
activities favoring race-preservation must be- 
gin as early as activities favoring self-preser- 
vation ; and as Mr. Spencer has shown (“ Data 
of Ethics,” chap. xii.), the development of 
each has in course of evolution shown increas- 
ing dependence on development of the other. 
True, however, to his principle not to read 
back into sub-human conduct the ideas and 
feelings by which we know human conduct to 
be accompanied, Mr. Williams treats primitive 
activities which postpone the individual to the 
species as “ prototypes” only of human altru- 
ism. Emphasizing the statement of Lubbock 
concerning the “ irregularity and apparent ca- 
price” of mutual assistance among ants, he 
maintains that “ the implication is that all this 
apparent altruism is mere automatism,” and 
quotes the assertion of Carneri, to which we 
suppese no exception can be taken, that “ the 
assistance reaches exactly so far as is necessary 
for the preservation of the species.” Yet Mr. 
Williams admits that, along with other argu- 
ments against automatism, in the inferences to 
be drawn from it, it may properly be urged 
that “as far as we assume the existence of 
consciousness at all in any species or individ- 
ual, we must assume pleasure and pain, pleas- 
ure in customary function, pain in its hin- 
drance”; which means that, as soon as con- 
sciousness comes into play, race-subserving 
activities must be backed up by pleasure quite 
as strongly and consistently as activities sub- 
serving the life of the individual. This seems 
to us to lie at the root of the matter, so far as 
the often-raised question of the “origin” of 
altruism is concerned. But as Mr. Williams 
rightly points out, the significance of the terms 
is progressive ; and morever, since the require- 
ments of life are somewhat different in different 
species, we may suppose that the directions of 
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evolution in altruism may vary to some extent 
as well. 

This carries us forward to the question of 
Conscience, which Mr. Williams of course re- 
gards as a faculty innate in the modern civil- 
ized individual though of gradual acquisition 
in the race. Some discussion of the Intu- 
itional and Utilitarian systems follows, which 
is in the main adequate, though Mr. Williams 
does not seem to us to appreciate to the full 
the attitude of Mr. Spencer. In the follow- 
ing chapter on “The Moral Progress of the 
Race as Shown in History,” we have a remark- 
ably strong plea in favor of the reality of our 
advance —a plea not uncalled for at a time 
when, along with unprecedented activity to- 
wards amelioration in almost every direction, 
we are asked to believe that the conditions of 
life are on the whole growing harder with 
every passing year. The tabulation of facts 
concerning the moral development of the great 
nations of antiquity especially deserves atten- 
tion. Then come the concluding divisions of 
the work —a chapter on the “ Results of Eth- 
ical Inquiry on an Evolutionary Basis,”’ and 
one on “The Ideal and the Way of Its At- 
tainment.”’ 

Has the theory of Evolution added anything 
of solid or permanent value to our ideas of 
morality ? This is a question often asked, not 
only by the uninitiated, but even by many who 
accept the modern doctrine on its biological 
sides. Mr. Williams answers with an em- 
phatic affirmative. Indeed, the results wrought 
by Evolution in moral theory are even greater 
than those which it has brought about else- 
where, for the natural sciences already to some 
extent recognized the “element of constancy 
ordinarily called law,” while no ethical system 
had as yet taken this element into due account. 
Thus Evolution has “ unified and clarified the 
attempts made to discover a basis for moral 
princip:es, and has rendered that foundation 
for the first time secure ; it has cleared away, 
with one sweep, the rubbish of ancient super- 
stition, made exact methods possible, and raised 
Ethies to the plane of a Science” (p. 515). 
It is true that it has added nothing new or en- 
tirely unconnected with previous theory. All 
science is an evolution, and in science, as else- 
where, the new grows out of the old. “ But 
Evolution brings with it, nevertheless, a differ- 
ence of degree that finally issues in a differ- 
ence of mind.” This is clearly shown, for ex- 
ample, by the relation of its doctrine of the 
Moral Sense to the crude statements of the 





older Utilitarianism upon the one hand, and to 
the transcendental teachings of the orthodox 
Intuitionalism upon the other. 

In the closing chapter, Mr. Williams takes 
for brief consideration a few of the prac- 
tical issues of the day. The contest between 
individualistic and socialistic methods and 
ideals is dealt with, and there is an admirable 
exposure of the folly of the ancient but still 
serviceable evangel of a “return to nature.” 
The questions of education, state protection of 
children, the condition and prospects of wo- 
men, criminal law, and capital punishment are 
also touched rapidly, but with firm hand ; and 
in relation to all such matters of immediate 
controversy Mr. Williams argues that — 

«The conflict between the principles of justice and 
mercy, known to theological ethics, resolves itself, from 
a higher point of view, into the question of justice only. 
The mercy which is not justice, is either mercy to one 
at the expense of others, or mercy that spares the of- 
fender in one respect to his own greater disadvantage 
in another ” (p. 578). 

Mr. Williams’s conclusions concerning the fu- 
ture progress of the race are marked by an un- 
flinching, though temperate, optimism. The 
spirit of his book is earnest, the style lucid and 
often energetic ; while here and there the sci- 
entific argument is lighted up by flashes of 
high enthusiasm which remind us that the au- 
thor has brought to his task strong feeling as 
well as clear thought. 

Wiiu1am H. Hupson. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Professor Moul- A THIRD edition of Prof. R.G. Moul- 
oni tudy of ~——ton’s “ Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Dramatic Art. + Artist” (Macmillan), “revised” in 

t of certain changes in the theoretical second 
part of the book, and “enlarged” by the analyses 
of three additional plays, attests the growing popu- 
larity of Professor Moulton’s work. Popularity 
Professor Moulton’s work has always had, but it is 
only in recent years that the American public has 
had its attention called to it, and has had oppor- 
tunity to test its method and results; it is only in 
recent years, moreover, if we mistake not, that 
vigorous claims have been asserted for this method 
as a final and definitive method, and above all, as 
a “scientific ” method, for the serious teaching and 
study of literature. Of the two parts into which 
the book is divided, the first, or practical part, 
consisting of analysis and commentary on nine of 
the plays, is acute, subtle, and brilliant, although 
marred by over-insistence upon a new terminology, 
emphasized by capital letters, which in the end is 
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presented as the basis of a new “science” of liter- 
ary wsthetics. The treatment is eminently sug- 
gestive and presents much criticism which is sound, 
although clothed in almost too clever a phraseology. 
Its interest, however, is largely speculative, like the 
interest of the writings of Gervinus, Snider, and 
most of the other commentators, and as such can 
hardly be regarded as wholesome material or safe 
precedent in the study of Shakespeare by untrained 
minds. The second, or theoretical portion of the 
book, including the introduction on the science of 
criticism, while almost altogether polemical, is the 
portion which has the greatest “actuality” for 
American readers. While this portion also is bril- 
liant and suggestive work, it is a strange mixture 
of sound ideas and of specious argument. Discus- 
sions like those on the central turning points in 
Shakespeare’s plays, on metrical changes marking 
emotional changes, on poetic justice, and on the 
supernatural in Shakespeare, are valuable contri- 
butions, while the principle of the distinction be- 
tween differences in kind and differences in degree 
in literature, although not a new discovery, is one 
that will bear frequent repetition so long as it is 
not forced into unreasonable and mechanical appli- 
cations; moreover, the fundamental principle of 
dramatic effect as the guiding rule, apart from the 
consideration of the unities or other mechanical 
restrictions both in the composition and in the in- 
terpretation of a drama, is one which has worked 
almost a revolution in modern theories of criticism, 
and here receives excellent statement. But the 
main argument of the introduction in favor of a 
so-called inductive science of literary criticism, while 
very plausible and brilliant, seems to us based upon 
a fundamental misconception, and is throughout in- 
fected by a persistent. fallacy of analogical reason- 
ing. It is too long a question to discuss in this 
space, but the gist of the error lies in the inexact 
and confused senses in which the words “ induct- 
ive,” “ scientific,” and similar terms are used. One 
of the first rules of the rhetorics is to warn us that 
analogy is useful for illustration but not for proof. 
In other points we might take issue with Professor 
Moulton ; for example, in his reading of the history 
of criticism, which throughout (it is true that he 
has Wordsworth’s authority for it) is cited only as 
to its failures and black spots. The citations from 
Rymer, for example, while admirably telling for 
our author’s point, do very scant justice to the crit- 
ieal acumen of that clever writer, who was by no 
means Professor Moulton’s man of straw or the 
mere “simpleton” that Mr. Saintsbury calls him. 
Shakespeare’s age gave Shakespeare practical ap- 
preciation ; moreover, critical appreciation was ac- 
corded him by Ben Jonson, Milton, Dryden, and 
others, although of course in mere passing phrases, 
since critiques and reviews were not the fashion of 
the day. It would be hard to ask for fuller appre- 
ciation than that accorded him in the verses pre- 
fixed to the second folio and headed “I. M. S.” 
The truth is that, as a general rule, only a roman- 





tie age will fully appreciate a romantic age, as 
doubtless only a classic age fully appreciates a 
classic age; and a criticism based on “rules” and 
“canons” is usually brilliant in theory but fatuous 
in application,— fatuous because perfunctory and 
mechanical. 
Theories and 


methods of Lit- 
erary i 


Pror. E. T. McLaveutin’s “ Liter- 
ary Criticism for Students” ( Holt) is 
a collection of extracts from the best 
English critical writers of the last three centuries. 
As such it is especially valuable at a time when lit- 
erary critics are writing so many criticisms that it 
often seems (and for other reasons, too) as if they 
had no time to consider carefully what must be the 
right bases for such work as they have todo. Such 
a tendency, however (if there be one ), arises largely 
from a current freedom from established authority 
in these matters, which has also brought about a 
search for such bases more diligent than has here- 
tofore been known. There are few nowadays who 
defer greatly to the once binding dicta of “the 
Stagirite,” to “the immortal Vida,” or to “ the name 
of one Boileau.” Thus emancipated from leading 
strings, there are who criticise on the spur of the 
moment as the spirit may chance to move them, 
while others sedulously inquire if there be not de- 
visable some more perfect system to take the place 
of that they have outgrown. For these last there 
has appeared in recent years not a little of a char- 
acter, sometimes instructive, sometimes stimulating, 
and that from all sides. Not only have the pro- 
fessed critics of literature propounded views of a 
very interesting nature, but suggestive ideas have 
appeared in treatises devoted more particularly to 
music or to painting. Psychologists too, and even 


physiologists, have brought forward a good deal © 


upon the subject of esthetics that one cannot afford 
to neglect. With such a plentitude of material it 
is not unnatural to desire to review the course of 
critical opinion in the field of literature, and here 
Professor McLaughlin’s book is a great help. In- 
tended primarily for students, the book is a collec- 
tion of extracts from the works of English critics 
from Sidney to Pater. With a view to his original 
purpose, the editor has prefixed an excellent intro- 
duction in which are many good ideas on the study 
of literature, and has added also some hints for the 
study of the extracts. But the book has also a 
wider scope, for on reading it one has a chance to 
consider (or reconsider) the opinions of those in 
their day most competent to judge of literature. 
In such a collection it is of course impossible that 
in all cases definite theories of criticism could be 
presented ; indeed it was sometimes necessary that 
the extract should exhibit principles rather by ex- 
ample than by precept. One might think that in a 
book like this there would be much of purely his- 
torical interest. But on the whole such is not the 
ease for the reason that most of the matters upon 
which these judges pronounced have not by any 
means come to settlement, even at the present day. 
It is still worth while to read Sidney’s “ Defense of 
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Poesy ” for his doctrine that the final end of poetry 
is the perfection of our nature, just as it is still 
worth while to read Addison’s exposition of what 
constitutes a fine taste for literature. One cannot 
in such a book find everything that one thinks 
would be properly there. In this case the chief 
omission was rendered necessary by the plan 
of the book, which set out to deal only with En- 
glish authors. Still it seems as though some way 
might have been devised for giving the student 
some notion, if only in an appendix, of the critical 
method of Taine, not merely because it is an im- 
portant factor in the literary criticism of the pres- 
ent day, but also because it has been applied with 
such brilliancy to the study of English Literature. 
Within its possibilities, however, the book serves two 
good ends. It provides the younger student with 
much that will serve to guide toward paths hitherto 
unimagined and it offers the more experienced 
reader an opportunity of considering his own ideas 
by the light of the methods of others. From all 
which, it is greatly to be hoped, much good will en- 
sue as regards the literary taste of very many. 


Iy his “ Morocco as It Is” ( Harper ), 
yf Present, Mr. Stephen Bonsal, Jr., compresses 

a good deal of information, largely 
first-hand, concerning a country which is fast be- 
coming an important factor in European politics. 
The great fertility of Morocco (the author thinks it 
destined to again become “ the granary of Europe”), 


its strategic value, and its internal political insta- | 


bility, have long made it an object of jealous regard 
to the European powers. Ten years ago, Bismarck 
hazarded the prophecy that towards the close of 
our century the Western question would cause as 
great a stir in diplomatic circles, and would event- 
ually occasion as much bloodshed, as did the East- 
ern question in the fifties. It becomes important, 
then, to know something about Morocco, past and 
present; and to the general reader who does not 
care to make a special comprehensive study of the 
subject, Mr. Bonsal’s book may be recommended. 
It summarizes the main phases of the “ Western 
question,” points out the specific interest in Morocco 
of the several Powers, and gives a lively picture of 
the Moorish court and people. About half the vol- 
ume is devoted to a brief réswmé of Moroccan his- 
tory and polity and to the account of Sir Charles 
Euan-Smith’s recent mission to Fez, the remainder 
being taken up with the story of the author’s own 
experiences in the country as correspondent of the 
London press. Mr. Bonsal is an energetic news- 
gatherer, and he was driven at times to certain 
rather swash-bucklering methods — including re- 
volver-flourishing, boxing and tweaking of Moor- 
ish ears, knocking off of sacred turbans, ete.— 
which seem, on the whole, to have been defensible. 
The treatment accorded the “Christian pig” by 
the true believers is certainly not of the sort that 
turneth away wrath. The following is a rather 
mild sample: “ As we rode out of town the Fazi 





were more insulting than even heretofore. The 
men glowered and frowned, and even the children 
cursed us in their childish trebles. ‘May the true 
God strike thee to the ground, Christian!’ shrieked 
a toddling hopeful of four, and one and all, in what 
seemed a concerted unison, spat at our feet as we 
rode by. Just before reaching Bab Sigma we came 
to the earthly resting-place of a great saint, one of 
whose most pronounced attributes was a personal 
animosity against me. From time immemorial al- 
most he eats and drinks and sleeps, and performs 
other saintly functions on a huge dung-heap by the 
Bab Sigma. His hair was long, and hung over his 
shoulders in kinky curls. Seeing me coming and not- 
ing my general appearance of a traveller who will 
not return he prepared to give me a warm ‘send 
off.’ For a moment he girded up his loins and pre- 
pared for the supreme effort in execration. I mean 
this figuratively, for, as usual, he was stark naked, 
without even a fig-leaf. ‘May the curse of the 
true God blast thy life, Christian! May thy grand- 
mother rot in the seventh story of hell! May no 
children grow up in thy household!’ He staggered 
to his feet and stretched out his bony hand, his 
emaciated arm, towards me, with an imprecating 
gesture which was certainly forcible and pictur- 
esque.” One of the best chapters contains a de- 
scription of the Kairouin University, in the early 
Middle Ages reputed one of the greatest in the 
world, and now fondly hoped to be the repository 
of valuable manuscripts saved from the burning of 
the Alexandrian Library,— among them, perhaps, 
the missing classics, the lost books of Euclid and of 
Livy, ete. 


‘ Ir is a little curious that much of 
treatment of Weag- the best appreciation of Wagner 
ner's“ Parsifl-” should come to us from French 
sources. In contrast to the Chauvinism that has 
hissed Wagner from the Parisian lyric stage, and 
given rise to some of the most disgraceful episodes 
in the history of the Opera, we are shown, on the 
part of serious French critics, a development of the 
Wagner cult that leaves nothing to be desired for 
sincerity or intelligence. M. Julien’s book about 
Wagner is the best that has yet been written in 
any language. Among the later French Wagner- 
ians M. Maurice Kufferath is conspicuous, and a 
translation of his book on Wagner’s “ Parsifal” is 
now before us (Tait). This book first discusses 
the origins of the “ Parsifal” legend, giving sum- 
maries of the poems of Chrétien de Troies and 
Wolfram. Then it presents an analysis of Wag- 
ner’s libretto, showing to what extent he has fol- 
lowed the mediwval story-tellers, and to what ex- 
tent his own genius has modified, unified, and spir- 
itualized the myth. We are next given the story 
of the development of the work in Wagner’s mind, 
and the principal facts about its composition and 
performance. Finally, the score is subjected to a 
careful study, and described, with illustrative nota- 
tion, from the standpoint of the technical musician. 
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M. Kufferath is a “ Parsifal” enthusiast (as no one 
who has really studied that wonderful creation can 
help being), and falls occasionally into the rhapsod- 
ical style of treatment that is so difficult to avoid 
when one tries to express in words the character 
and meaning of a great musical creation. But he 
sins in this respect far less than Liszt, for example, 
or than most of the writers who have undertaken 
similar tasks. His analysis of the score is no less 
scholarly than that of Wollzogen, and is far more 
readable. The book is illustrated from photo- 
graphs of the Bayreuth stage. 


gaecush the “Sxetcues of Life and Character 
land of the ,, n Hungary” (Macmillan) is a some- 
“merry Magvars” what rhapsodical but altogether 
bright and chatty account of a flying summer trip 
taken by two young English ladies from Oxford 
through the land of the Magyars. Margaret 
Fletcher is responsible for the sketchy writing and 
Rose LeQuesne for the sketchy illustrations. Under 
the potent protection and skilful direction of Count 
Esterhazy, to whom their book is dedicated, pos- 
sessed of healthy youthful energy and enthusiasm, 
and released from the conventions of English so- 
ciety, these girls enjoyed thoroughly the “ pageant of 
costume,” and the mingled courtesy, curiosity, and 
kindness of the people. Heralded as they were, by 
dispatches from the famous Count, they everywhere 
received ovations such as in our country would only 
be accorded to some distinguished statesman or 
writer. The Hungarian girls even handed over 
their sweethearts that the English ladies might 
learn the vertiginous csérddés; and indeed, the 
“merry Magyars” made the journey a veritable 
whirl of sight-seeing, feasting, and dancing. The 
book is interesting rather as a clever narrative of a 
summer frolic than as adding anything serious to 
our knowledge of Hungary or its people. 


il asia “At the North of Bearcamp Wa- 
Autumn inrurat ter” (Houghton), by Mr. Frank 
a Bolles, is a collection of twenty-one 
rather brief sketches, the chronicles of a stroller in 
New England from July to December. The vol- 
ume is well freighted with the lore of forest and 
stream, and leaves the reader with an agreeable 
sense of having had a mild outing himself. Mr. 
Bolles’s literary modus operandi is a sufficiently 
simple one. He sets out for a country walk (usu- 
ally at an appallingly early hour), and then pro- 
ceeds to register his day’s impressions seriatim. If 
a certain tree has eighty-seven branches, and not 
eighty-six or eighty-eight, and if his “magnificent 
black Spanish cock” crows so many times at so 
many minutes to four in the morning, Mr. Bolles 
tells us so, secorning evasion, and declining to bate a 
branch, or a crow, or a minute. He is, in short, a 
close observer and a precise reciter, somewhat in 
the vein of Richard Jefferies and Mr. Hamilton 
Gibson ; and, like those writers, renders us the ser- 
vice of sharpening up our senses to out-of-door na- 








ture. The book is prettily bound in pale grey and 
silver, and it will prove a pleasant and helpful com- 
panion for the holiday pilgrim to rural New En- 
gland. 


A popularand LHE “History of English” (Mac- 
readable History millan), written by Mr. A. C. Champ- 
henna neys, is a popular account of the ori- 
gin and development of the English language, with 
preliminary chapters upon the general principles of 
philology and the languages of the Indo-European 
group. It has numerous illustrative passages se- 
lected from texts of all epochs, and presents the 
whole subject in orderly and perspicuous fashion. 
We are not acquainted with a better popular man- 
ual of the sort, and it has of course the advantage 
of being abreast of recent work done in philology. 
The book is distinctly readable, and sometimes sac- 
rifices dignity to what are supposed to be the exi- 
gencies of popular exposition. We are told, for 
example, that the law of Lautverschiebung “ was 
discovered (not invented, or passed in the German 
Parliament) by a German named Grimm.” The 
parenthesis is something of an impertinence, and 
even a popular audience would be justified in re- 
senting this sort of “ writing down” to its supposed 
level of intelligence. But Mr. Champneys has, on 
the whole, given us an excellent book, and one that 
ought to have a useful mission. 


Washo end Tue author of “The Mound-Build- 
relics of the ers, their Works and Relics,” the 
Mound-Builders. Rey, Stephen D. Peet, has been for 
fifteen years and more editor of the “ American 
Antiquarian.” During this time Mr. Peet has writ- 
ten many articles for his magazine upon a wide 
range of topics in American Archeology. These 
articles are to be republished by the author in 
book form, under the general name “ Prehistoric 
America.” Five volumes are planned, of which 
this is the first. This present volume comprises the 
articles upon the Mound-Builders. It includes chap- 
ters upon the Mound-Builders and the Mastodon, 
the Mound-Builders and the Buffalo, Burial Mounds 
of the Different Districts, Migration of the Mound- 
Builders, ete. It also goes into a study of the re- 
ligious beliefs of the Mound-Builders, as shown by 
their works and relics, and undertakes a comparison 
of the relics from the mounds and those of modern 
tribes. A large amount of material is discussed 
and many pictures are given. The work is pub- 
lished by the author. 


sou Boru in matter and in manner, John 
book on the Frederick Rowbotham’s “Private 
Great Composers. ife of the Great Composers” (Whit- 
taker) is a very poor performance, being really lit- 
tle better than gossip, with a preference for dwell- 
ing on the foibles and frailties of the musicians un- 
der discussion, rather than upon their insight and 
genius. Even poorer than the literary features are 
the artistic ones, the portraits in some cases resem- 
bling caricatures of the familiar faces. But the 
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book is saved from worthlessness by complete bibli- 
ographies, chronologically arranged, of the writings 
of its fifteen names, appended to the story of each. 
Such bibliographies, being not readily accessible 
without consultation of musical dictionaries or other 
voluminous volumes, will make this a valuable book 
of ready reference, and entitle it to a better place 
on the library shelves than it could otherwise se- 
cure. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


A NEw and very attractive edition of Lord Lytton’s 
novels (Little, Brown & Co.) is in process of publica- 
tion, and will occupy forty volumes. The type is new, 
and the presswork is excellent. Each volume will have 
an original etching by Mr. Edmund H. Garrett. The 
volumes are of convenient size and bound in tastefully 
decorated covers. “The Caxtons,” in two volumes, in- 
augurates this handsome edition, and from two to four 
volumes are promised monthly. Such an edition of Bul- 
wer has long been needed, and will form a welcome ac- 
cession to the shelves. 

Masor Ross-of-Bladensburg, C.B., has written for 
the “ Rulers of India” series (Macmillan) a life of the 
Marquess of Hastings, who was Governor-General of 
India from 1813 to 1823, and who is chiefly remem- 
bered for his suppression of the Maratha revolt. The 
author’s arrangement of matter is not very perspicuous, 
and his style is defective. We are told of one of the 
characters that “he went alone into the jungle much 
infested by tigers and disappeared.” His disappear- 
ance, under these circumstances, is not surprising, but 
we wonder that he got into the jungle at all. 

“Cartes Darwin: His Life Told in an Autobio- 
graphical Chapter and in a Selected Series of His Pub- 
lished Letters” (Appleton) is the cumbersome title of 
a work in which Mr. Francis Darwin has produced, in 
abbreviated single volume form, the larger “ Life and 
Letters” of his illustrious father. He has omitted 
many of the strictly scientific letters, and added an ac- 
count of his father’s manner of working. Most of the 
matter that the general reader will find of interest has 
been preserved in this volume. 

Tue fifth and sixth volumes of the Dryburgh “ Wav- 
erley” (Macmillan) give us “The Black Dwarf,” «A 
Legend of Montrose,” and “Old Mortality.” Messrs. 
Walter Paget, Lockhart Bogle, and Frank Dadd are 
the respective illustrators of these novels. To the new 

lar edition of Mr. Black’s novels have just been 
added “ Sunrise,” “ White Wings,” and “ The Beautiful 
Wretch” (Harpers). Finally, the “ American Notes” 
and “ Pictures from Italy” have been put together into 
a volume of the new dollar edition of Dickens, an edi- 
tion originally intended to comprise only the more pop- 
ular novels, but which seems to be growing into a com- 
plete set (Macmillan). 

Tue “Select Writings and Letters of Gregory, Bishop 
of Nyassa” have been translated (and duly annotated), 
by Mr. William Moore and Mr. Henry Austin Wilson, 
for the “Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church” (Christian Literature 
Co). Dr. Philip Schaff and Dr. Henry Wace are the 
editors of this important collection of patristic theology, 
and the present volume is number five of the second 
series. 





Tue dry but irresistible humor of “Coffee and Re- 
partee,” by Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, will commend 
the little book to a wide circle of amusement seeking 
readers, and will remind many of them of the classic 
of breakfast-table literature, although the author’s man- 
ner is sufficiently distinctive to protect him from the 
charge of imitation. The booklet appears in the “ Black 
and White” series (Harpers), of which other volumes, 
also just issued, are as follows: ‘‘ Giles Corey, Yeoman,” 
a prose drama by Miss Mary E. Wilkins; “ Whittier,” a 
sketch by Mrs. James T. Fields; and “The Japanese 
Bride,” a social study by Mr. Naomi Tamura. 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s forthcoming book will be en- 
titled “ Many Inventions,” not “ Many Intentions,” as a 
number of papers have recently told us. 

Mr. Douglas Sladen has written a work upon “The 
Canadian at Home” which, after running as a serial in 
a London paper, will appear in book form. 

“Phillips Brooks in Boston: Five Years’ Editorial 
Estimates,” by Mr. M. C. Ayres, is announced for early 
publication by Mr. George H. Ellis, Boston. 

The concluding two volumes of Renan’s “ Histoire 
du Peuple d’Israél” were, it is said, already in type and 
fully corrected at the author’s death. They are an- 
nounced to appear this month. 

Mr. E. L. Pierce will publish this month the conclud- 
ing volumes of his “Memoir and Letters of Charles 
Sumner.” In preparing this work Mr. Pierce is said 
to have read 40,000 letters left by Mr. Sumner. 

Mr. Fraser Rae, who introduced Taine to the En- 
glish public through the medium of an article in “The 
Westminster Review” for 1861, is now occupied with 
a book on the life and works of the great Frenchman. 

We recently mentioned Mr. Arthur Sykes’s transla- 
tion of Gogol’s “ Revizor,” stating that it was the first 
translation of that comedy to appear in English. Mr. 
W. M. Griswold calls our attention to the existence of 
an earlier translation, published in London two years 
ago. 

Mr. Black, says the London “ Literary World,” works: 
at novel-writing all the winter, and plays at fishing and 
yachting all the summer. When engaged on a story he 
is so sensitive to noise that he has his meals set in a 
room five removes from his study, and goes there to get 
them. Even then, should the servant slam a door, his 
inspiration is upset. 

The first number of the “ Pall Mall Magazine,” con- 
ducted by Lord Frederic Hamilton and Sir Douglas 
Straight, will appear early in May. It is to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Routledge & Sons, in London, Man- 
chester, and New York, and the price will be one shill- 
ing. It is intended that the illustrations shall be one 
of its principal features. 

The late M. Jules Ferry was a journalist and pam- 
phleteer of very considerable ability. In his younger 
days he contributed to the “Gazette des Tribunaux,” a 
French law journal, and for several years after 1865 he 
was on the staff of the “Temps.” The fame of his best- 
known work was due to its title, « Les Comptes fantas- 
tiques d’Haussmann.” This appeared just after Gautier 
had written on “ Les Contes fantastiques ” of Hoffmann. 
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According to Mr. Arthur Waugh, the London corre- 
spondent of the New York « Critic,” the novel of the 
season has appeared. It is the work of a woman who 
writes under the name of “ Sarah Grand,” and has for 
its curious title “« The Heavenly Twins.” It is described 
as a didactic novel, dealing with the relations of the 
sexes, and puts once more the question of Bjérnson’s 
«En Hanske ” — are the morals of men and women to 
be judged by different standards ? 


Mr. Fisher Unwin has arranged to reissue the “ Mer- 
maid Series” formerly published by Messrs. Vizetelly 
& Co. The series, as it at present stands, contains six- 
teen volumes; but these will be added to as occasion 
requires, retaining the original ‘scheme of publishing 
literal reproductions of the text of the old dramatists, 
with notes and introductions. The three forthcoming 
volumes which have not yet appeared will be: “The 
Best Plays of Ben Jonson,” with introduction and notes 
by Mr. Brinsley Richards and Prof. C. H. Herford. 


A complimentary dinner to Mr. T. B. Aldrich was 
recently given at the Aldine Club of New York. Mr. 
John Burroughs was one of the speakers, and, referring 
to his earlier speech at the Authors’ Club anniversary, 
he told how he had recently received from a clergyman 
in South Dakota a very complimentary letter in which 
the writer told him that he had read with great pleasure 
Mr. Burroughs’s speech, and had preached a sermon on 
it, taking his text from Ezekiel. “If you have ever 
written anything,” said the worthy preacher, “I should 
be glad to see it”! 

The identification of the spot where Shelley’s body 
was burned on the beach at Via Reggio, which was suc- 
cessfully made by Signor Guido Biagi, has given occa- 
sion for a small volume by him, “Gli Ultimi Giorni di 
P. B. Shelley,” in which the author tells the well- 
known story of the last months of Shelley’s life, and in- 
cludes all that was material in the article previously 
published by him in “ Harper’s.” The entire set of 
official documents relating to the drowning and burning 
are given, with the evidence of the surviving spectators 
of the last rites; and the narrative portion is written 
with feeling and poetic sentiment. The publication is 
one of several Italian incidents occasioned by the poet’s 
centenary, of which the most notable in literature was 
the issue of a translation of the “ Prometheus Unbound,” 
«“Prometeo Liberato,” by Mario Rapisardi. Besides 
the memorial erected at Via Reggio, a stone will be set 
up in Rome on the Verospi palace in the Corso, com- 
memorating Shelley’s residence there. This is done at 
the instance of Signor Ettore Ferrari, the Duke of Ser- 
moneta, and other citizens of Rome. Italy, it may be 
remarked, has honored Shelley almost from his death; 
the first translation from his works into Italian, that of 
the “ Adonais,” dating from 1830.— The Nation. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
April, 1893 (Second List). 


American Speech, Future of. Dial (April 16). 

Anarchism. Victor Yarros. Arena. 

Arbitration, Compulsory. Chester A. Reed. Arena. 
Automatic Writing. B.F. Underwood. Arena. 

Boston Camera Club. Illus. Benj. Kimball. New. Eng. Mag. 
Brain Surgery. William A. Hammond. North American. 
Brooks, Phillips. C.C. Everett. Harvard Graduates Mag. 
Brussels Conference, The. Charles Foster. North Am. 
Buffalo. Frederick J. Shepard. New Eng. Magazine. 








Celestial Gotham. Allan Forman. Arena. 

Christianity, Authority in. G.C. Lorimer. Arena. 
Cleveland, Boyhood of. Illus. Review of Reviews. 
Cleveland’s New Cabinet. Illus. Woodrow Wilson. Rev. of Rev. 
Colleges in Early Days. A. McF. Davis. Harv. Grad. Mag. 
Currency and Democratic Party, The. North American. 
Dress Reform. Illus. Review of Reviews. 

Earth, Interior of the. G. F. Becker. North American. 
Educational Thought in Germany. Educational Review. 
Evolution, Ethics of. W.H.Hudson. Dial (April 16). 
‘**Fads”’ in Public Schools. Helen E. Starrett. Arena. 
Faith and Reason, Reconciliations of. John Bascom. Dial (16). 
Fiction, Future of. Hamlin Garland. Arena. 

Fine Arts, Study of the. C.H. Moore. Harv. Grad. Mag. 
Modern Language Instruction, Reformin. Educational Rev. 
Mothers, Good and Bad. Amelia E. Barr. North Am. 
Mystery in Fiction. George M. Fenn. North American. 
Negro as a Mechanic. Robert Lowry. North American. 
Parliament of Religions. Illus. Dr. Barrows. Rev. of Reviews. 
Pension List, Revision of the. North American. 

Physics, Elementary, Teaching of. Educational Review. 
Protection. Arthur L. Perry. New England Magazine. 
Quaker-Spiritualist Revival in Russia. Rev. of Reviews. 
Realism, and What Is to Come of It. H. M. Stanley. Dial (16). 
Sarcey, Recollections of. E.G.J. Dial (April 16). 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe. M.B. Anderson. Dial (April 16}. 
Shipbuilding. Philip Hichborn. North American. 

Student Associations, International. Educational Review. 
Switzerland, Initiative in. W.E.McCrackan. Arena. 
Tenement House Problem in New York. Arena. 

Trinity Church. Illus. Phillips Brooks. New Eng. Magazine. 
Walton’s Angler. James L. High. Dial (April 16). 
World’s Fair Charges. George R. Davis. North American. 








List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, embracing 47 tities, includes all books 
received by THE D1Au since last issue.| 








HISTORY. 

Venice: An Historical Sketch of the Republic. By Ses Horatio 
rown, author of “ Life on the Lagoons.” Illus., 

12mo, pp. 434. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.50. 
Columbus: The Story of the Discovery of the aw World. 
Compiled from accepted authorities, b Petewe Saun- 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 145. Thomas ittaker. $1.25. 
By Charles Edward Mallet. 
Scribner’s ‘ University Extension Man- 


ders. 
The French Revolution. 
12mo, pp. 307. 
uals.”’ $1.00 net 


Through Colonial Doorways. By fone Hollingsworth 
Wharto: 


mn. Iilus., i6mo, pp. 237. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. Vol. XXXIV., Liwyd— ey. 8vo, 
pp. 450, gilt top. Macmillan & Co. $3.75. 
LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Homer and the pe By ogg Lang, M.A. 12mo, pp. 
424, Macmillan & Co. $2.50 


Analytics of Literature: A Manual for the Objective Study 
of English Prose and Poetry. By L. A. Sherman, Umi 
versity of Nebraska. 12mo, pp. 468. Ginn & Co. $1.40. 


Literary ae: A i. r in the “‘ History of Human 
Error.” 


antag F.S.A. 16mo, pp. 226. 
A. C. pe) Son. 


The Best b ag ony of Wiliam . Edited, with in- 
troduc' Anna B. McMahan. 16mo, pp. 302. 

Cc, MoClung Co. $1 00. 

The Letters of Charles Dickens, Edited by his Sister- 
in-law and his eldest Daughter. 12mo, pp. 763. Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.00. 

Phillips Brooks’ Addresses. With introduction by Rev. 
Julius H. Ward. With etched portrait, 18mo, PP. 174, 
gilt top. C. E. Brown & Co. $1.00. 
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: Selections and Extracts for Read- 
By James Baldwin, Ph.D., author of 
12mo, pp. 304. Silver, Burdett & 


Co. $1, 
The Novel: What It Is, 
32mo, pp. 108. 


POETRY. 
The Eloping Angels: A Caprice. B Wim Weten. 
18mo, pp. 32, uncut. Macmillan & &Co. 7 


& F. oy ge ea With 


Red Leaves and Roses. By Madison Bnrsng quther of 
ge Sayin 16mo, pp. 205. G. P. Putnam’s 


The Shadows of the Lake. By Frank Leyton. Fourth 
edition, 16mo, pp. 143. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


REPRINTS OF STANDARD POETRY. 
The liads of Homer. Translated by George 


3 vols., illus., sq. 32mo. Putuam’s ©: =. 

Nuggets.” $3.75. 
The Poetical Works of John Dryden. “Albion” edi- 
with memoir, —, index, ete. 12mo, pp. 575. 


F. Warne & Co. $1.50 


FICTION. 


te Sage: A Novel of Modern Poland. By Hen- 
wwiez, author of “The Deluge.” Trans. by 
Soy 12mo, pp. 423. ey wy te $1.50. 
The World of Chance. By William Dean Howells, author 
.. oa ty of Moy 12mo, pp. 375. & 
ros. $1.50 
Six Cent Sam's, By Julian Ha Hawthorne. Illus., 12mo, pp 
Price-M $1.25 


332. 
Elizabeth : Christian Scientist. By Matt Crim, author of 
“ Adventures of a Fair Rebel.’ 16mo, pp. 350. C. L. 
Webster & Co. $1.00. 
REPRINTS OF STANDARD FICTION. 
Counterparts ; or, The Cross of Love. By Elizabeth Shep- 
of * 5 4 


pard, au A ” With introduc- 
tion Pa notes by In 2 vols., with 
portraits, 12mo, - my A C. OeGiare & Co "82.50. 


or ~ or, The ei ieee Lady’s Entrance into 


he World. Burney. In two vols., illus., 
& Co. $2.00. 
a. 5 dizore Translated by John oan edited by 
F. Wheaton. 16mo, pp. Sianre ** Classics 
toh Children.” ets. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library : Children of Des- 
tiny, by Molly Elliot Seawell ; 12mo, pp. 341. 50 cts. 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library: An Imperative Duty, 

by W. D. Howells ; 12mo, pp. 150. 50 cts. 
Arena Library Series: Redbank: Life on a Southern Plan- 
tation, by M. L. Cowles; 8vo, pp. 370. 50 cts. 

Bonner’s Choice Series: The Child of the Parish, by Marie 
von Ebner-Eschenbach ; illus., 12mo, pp. 342. 50 cts. 
Rand, McNally & Co.’s Globe Library: The Master of St. 

Benedict’s, by Alan St. Aubyn; 12mo, pp. 249. 25 cts. 


TRAVEL SKETCHES. 
Island Night’s Entertainments. By Robert Louis Stev- 


== Illus., 12mo, pp. 220. Scribner’s Sons. 
Silhouettes from Life: On the Prairie, in the Backwoods. 
By Anson U. Monendh, anther of “Uk Abeohem deat 


son.”’ 12mo, pp. 158. C. H. Kerr & Co. $1.00. 


SCIENCE. 
} ear Hi A Working Piepetents 
‘or the 


Systematic Stud; ypnotism, Spiritism 

By themes en 12mo, pp. 409. A. C. MeClurg 

Steduam, Disesectany: An Outten of Go Soevthond Pe 
ent Condition of some of its Phases. by 
ey Illus., 12mo, pp. 460. Chas. Baibon’s Sen 

The Electric Currents. By James Swin- 


and C ni Wordinghae. Illus., 32mo, pp. 237 


burne 
D. Van Nostrand Co. 50 ets. 








NATURAL SCIENCE. 


How to Know the Wild Flowers: A Guide to the Names, 
— Ct Habits of Our Common Wild Flowers. By 

illiam Starr Dana. Illus., 8vo, pp. 300. Chas. 

Sotbeee Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Rose: <. Tyathe By H. B. Ellwanger. With intro- 
dastion IS ais wanger. 16mo, pp. 310. Dodd, 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Primary Convictions. Being Discussions Delivered at 
oe Coll By William Alexander. 8vo, pp. 

Harper & & Bros. $2.50. 

She Finco of Chats tn Mavtere Theology. By A. M. 
— M.A. 8vo, pp. 556. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


Present Day Theology: A Popular Siete of 
of the Faith. By _ Lewis — 
Stearns. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 563. . Seribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 
The sreqety of the Ages; Si ‘i iilus and Gehenna 
Prof. Wm. D. T. Teer Publishing Illus., “~~. 8vo. 


phia: The Thompson Pu 

Vobiscum Deus: The Teer of the ab ed B Loe 
iam F. Faber, ys of “The Church for the 
16mo, pp. 187. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1 0. 

In Spirit and in Truth : Essays by Young Ministers of the 

nitarian Church. With in — 0 ee Rev. James 

Normandie. 12mo, PP. 163. 
me Hymnal Revised and Fm ig 32mo, Pp. 594, 
omas Whittaker. 30 cts. 


Phtiad 


BOOKS FOR SOLDIERS. 


Three Roads to a Commission in the United States — 2 
By —~ a w. P. Burnham, outing of “ Man 


oy ity.”’ 12mo, pp. i159. D. Appleton & Co. 
Manual of Guard Duty, United States Army. 32mo, pp. 
78. D. Appleton & Co. 50 cts. 








E NEW YORK BUREAU OF an hs yo For 
AUTHORs: b skilled revision, the unbiassed and com- 
Font criticism of prose and verse ; advice as to publication. 
PusuisHers: The compilation of first-class works of 
erence. — Established 1880. Unique in position and suc- 

= > tedenel by our leading writers. io 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


cAMERICANA. 4% —* 5 the Settlers of the 


United States to the somenenemenh of the Late War; to- 
gether with an gay — interesting Accounts of 
the Battles fought b w Jackson. With two 





of the Indian Wars 


Plates. Gens A 
Two coeeniidieah cat emai eaine base just been 
published at $2.00 each as , 


” GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
25 Exchange Street, Rocuester, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 
His Celebrated DCumbers, 


303—404—170—604—3 32 


And bis other styles, may be bad of ail dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


All the principal WINTER “RESORTS OF CALIFORNIA are reached 
in the most comfortable manner over the Atchison, 
Topeka, & Santa Fe Railroad, 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 


PULLMAN VESTIBULE SLEEPING CARS leave Chicago daily, and 
run via Kansas City to San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and San ‘Diego, without change. 


Excursion Tickets and detailed information can be obtained at the following offices of the 
Company: 261 Broadway, New York ; 332 Washington Street, Boston ; 29 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia ; 136 St. James Street, Montreal ; 68 Exchange Street, Buffalo ; 148 St. Clair Street, 
Cleveland ; 63 Griswold Street, Detroit ; 40 Yonge Street, Toronto; 169 Walnut Street, Cincin- 
nati; 101 Broadway, St. Louis ; 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 





JOHN J. BYRNE, GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 
Ass’t Pass. Traffic Manager, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
Cuicaao, Itt. Topeka, Kan. 





Imperial folio, new type, surfaced paper, beautiful and artistic illustrations. Publication in parts to begin with Open- 
ing of Exposition. Sold only by subscription. 


THE BOOK OF THE FAIR. 


An Historical and Descriptive presentation of the World’s Science, Art, and Industry, as viewed through the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. Designed to set forth the Display made by the Congress of Nations, 
of human achievements in material forms, so as the more effectually to illustrate the Progress of Mankind in all 
the departments of Civilized Life. 

. By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 


BESIDES THE REGULAR EDITION, AN EDITION DE LUXE, LIMITED. 


THE BANCROFT COMPANY, Publishers, (ee an TOO Me 


No Library can be complete in American History without Mr. Bancroft’s Works, consisting of Native Races, Central 
America, Mexico, Texas, Arizona and New Mexico, California, Northwest Coast, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, 
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8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
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By Heten Campsett. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
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